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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
October Publications 





RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES FICTION 
By CHARLES R. WILLIAMS. _ A full and intimate record of the life of the nineteenth 
president of the United States. Illustrated. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 
THE WITCH 
OPEN-AIR POLITICS By MARY JOHNSTON. A 
B NIUS AY. This ue_pseudonymous book is absorbingly interesti . 
pH af! wait Probaty no more suggestive discussion of —- 2 story of the days of Queen 
EF clied copie bas seenlly equine. $1.25 net. Elizabeth, written in Miss 
WAR’S AFTERMATH per re it dee gh ned 
aginative insight. tispiece 
ORDAN. A short, outheriie- by N. C. Wyeth. $1.40 net. 
(Ready October 24.) 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN THE POET 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. This book is not an argument for equal suffrage, but NICHOL- 
rather a quiet consideration of the subject. The book is in no way controversial, but Bape ire os it 
preserves ¢ the lightness of touch and urbanity of tone for winch Dr. Crothers : 2 who 

is so well known. $1.25 net. (Ready October 1.) of a famous living poet, inter- 


woven with a charming love 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR story. Wuniested. 94.90 net. 


bao v3 THE CLARION 
edition $7.50 net) (Ready October 17.) By SAMUEL H. ADAMS. 


BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND pert .- a — 

ALTER A. MURSELL. In this book, Stevenson, Dick Borrow, Jeffries, . 
Reseuier Smith, . Mark Rutherford and many others are dealt with S Full of fight, tingling with 
sympathetic way. $1.25 net. (Ready October 17.) vitality. Incidentally an amaz- 
THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY ing revelation of newspaper 


By JACOB H. HOLLANDER. This authoritative and brilliant little book analyses | ehous DY & weteran — 
accurately the various causes of poverty and suggests a programme, not so much for its | *t- /llustra 1.35 net, 
cure as for its prevention. . (Ready October 17.) 


CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH DIANE AND 


aoe WOODS ahs op oy In this —* volume Dr. » Pasa ee with his cus- HER FRIENDS 
meagan « union of authority freshness of some most important 
the health of men and women living under the conditions of modern | BY ARTHUR 8. HARDY. 
net. “(Ready October 24.) Has all the fascination and 


THE JOYFUL HEART oe aes 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. A e-book to for the sad, the wale, “ ” gis 
the bored, the tired, the listless, the pS > Ki doh, humor, and originality. | ttated by Elizabeth Shippen 
$1.25 net. Green. $1.25 net. (Ready 
October 17.) 
the development of the 
ity actively connected with the Museum THE NIGHTINGALE 
the print collector and general student of 
By ELLENOR STOOTHOF?. 


The first motor novel which is 


. oe ss oe coms » | not a guide-book. The ad- 
o year enarely. valiesanaa My and here tals wastatie’ ef. 2 ible 
$1.25 | butirresistible Hilda. $1.25 net. 


(Ready October 17.) 








The postage on each of these books is additional. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 





American College and Ciniversitp 
Series 


Genera! Editor: GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


PRINCETON By Varnum Lanstnc Couuns. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The peculiar merits of this series are charm 
and accu The books are not only informative, 
but interestingly written."’"—Boston Transcript. 

“Should prove of s interest to Princeton 
men, past, present and prospective, and it also 
should have a vital interest for all concerned in an 
way with higher education in America.”—Newar 
Evening News. 

COLUMBIA. By Frepericx Paut Kepret. 

Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Unlike many historical books about colleges, 
it is not only pon # a written but very interesting. 
Will be enjoyed, not only by graduates of Columbia 
but by all who are interested in the progress 0’ 
higher education and in university life in this 
country.”—The Outlook. 

Other Volumes in Preparation 


Orford German Series 
General Editor: JULIUS GOEBEL 
A FIRST GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
With nine Illustrations, Map, and German- 
English and English-German Vocabularies. 
By George O. Curme. 90c. 
STIRTERS BRIGITTA. Edited by R. W. 
well. Wéith vocabulary. 50c. 


THE ‘GERMAN LANGUAGE. Outlines 
< a development. By Tobias Diekhoff. 


@ermanic Literature and Culture 


General Editor: JULIUS GOEBEL 


MILTON AND JAKOB BOEHME. 
A study of German Mysticism in Seventeenth 
Century Sah Sc. By Margaret Lewis Bailey. 
Ph.D. Clo 


Orford French Series 


General Editor: RAYMOND WEEKS 
SEDAINE’S LE PHILOSOPHE SANS 
LE SAVOIR. Edited by T. E. Oliver. 


MONTESQUIEU’S LETTRES PER- 
SANES. Edited by R. Loyalty Cru. 60c. 
BALZAC’S LA RECHERCHE DE 
L’ABSOLU. Edited by C. E. Young. 60c, 


STUDIES IN THE ODYSSEY. ByJ.A. 
K. Thomson. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 











BOURBON AND VASA. A Textbook of 
History, 1610-1715, with a 
ot events immediately preceding. By 
J. H. Sacret. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.10. 


LES POETES FRANCAIS DU XIxe 


SIECLE. 1800-1885. Etude prosodique et 
og By Auguste Auzas (Direct Method). 
~ 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND 
se Per 
Sra han ac 
land. 8vo" Cloth, gins, . 


THE OXFORD SURVEY OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. Being a descrip- 
tion of the Empire and its constituent terri- 
tories in their geographical, economic, adminis- 
trative, and social aspects at the present time. 
Edited by A. J. Herbertson and ©. J. R. Ho- 
warth, in collaboration with 73 contributors. 
In six volumes, 8vo. Cloth, with 210 — 
pranks, 27 Colored Maps, and 193 Fi 

$21.75. (Single volumes, $4.7 
Also on India ear in three volumes. Cot, 
leather bere 75. (These volumes are not 
sold separately.) 


ROGER BACON ESSAYS. Contributed 
by various writers on the occasion of the Com- 
memoration of the Seventh Centenary of his 
birth. Collected and edited by A. G. Little. 
8vo. Cloth, $5.25. 


SEPHER MAPHTEAH SHELOMO. 
(Book of the Key of Solomon.) An exact fac- 
simile of an Original Book of ic in Hebrew. 
With Illustrations now produ for the first 
time. By Herman Gollancz. Demy 4to. Half 
Morocco, $12.75. 


TAMMUZ AND ISHTAR. A monograph 
upon Babylonian Religion and yy con- 
taining extensive extracts from the — 
Liturgies, and all of the Arbela Oracles. 7 
S. Langdon. 8vo. Cloth, with 6 plates, $3. 


BENTHAM’S THEORY OF LEGISLA- 


TION. Principes de Législation and 
Traités de tion Civile El Penale. _Trans- 
lated and edited from the French of Etienne 
Dumont, co Milner Atkinson Co. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2 


UNIVERSITY DRAMA IN THE 
TUDOR AGE. By Frederick S. Boas, 
M.A. 8vo. Cloth, $4.75. 








For Sale by All Booksellers—Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 WEST 32d STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT EARLY FALL PUBLICATIONS OF 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















THE CHALLENGE 
OF FACTS AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 


By the late WILLIAM GRA- 
HAM SUMNER, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social 
Science, Yale University. Edited 
with an introduction by Albert 
Galloway Keller, Ph.D. 


The title essay of this volume is one 
of Professor Sumner’s most powerful 
and characteristic utterances which 
is here published for the first time. 
Uniform with “War and other 
Essays” and “Earth-Hunger and 
Other Essays.” 


8v0. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 350 
pages. Price, $2.25 net, delivered. 


MEMORIALS OF 
EMINENT YALE 
MEN 


A Biographical study of Student 
Life and University Influences 
during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. By the 
REVEREND ANSON 
PHELPS STOKES, Secretary 
of Yale University. 


Library edition. Royal gto. Cloth 
binding. Gilt top. 2 volumes. Vol. I, 
368 pages; Vol. II, 439 pages. Index. 
Boxed, per set, $10.00 net. Limited 
edition on English hand-made paper. 
With reproductions of rare early prints 
of Yale College. Boxed, per set, $25.00 
net. 


CICERO OF 
ARPINUM 


By E. G. SIHLER, Ph.D., Pro- 


fessor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in New York 
University. 

This important volume is designed to 
bea full and comprehensive biography 
of M. Tullius Cicero. It is the result 
of years of study, of patient research, 
and of ripe scholarship in a man who 
has achieved first rank as a classical 
historian both in this country and 
abroad. 

8v0. Cloth binding. 487 pages. 


Bibliography. Index. Price, $2.50 net, 
delivered. 





THE 
FALCONER 
OF GOD 
AND 
OTHER 
POEMS 
By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Mr. Benet’s verse has found a cordial 

reception from readers of the best 

known magazines. The present col- 

lection contains several poems now 

published for the first time. 

t2z2mo. Cloth binding. 122 pages. 
Price, $1.00 net. Limp lea. binding. 
$1.50 net, delivered. 


WILD LIFE 
CONSERVATION 
IN THEORY AND 

PRACTICE 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, 
Sc.D., Director of the New 
York Zodlogical Park. 


The author has already endeared 
himself to a large circle of readers 
by his descriptions of his camp 

e on the trail of wild animals and 
by his gift for ex sing their 
case to public. Intuitively he 
‘ expresses himself in language so 
strong and so pointed as to command 
attention. 


z2mo. Cloth binding. 2 pages. 
— illustrations. Price, $1.50 net, 
ed. 





THE 


DEPARTMENT OF 


STATE OF THE 


UNITED STATES: 


ITS HISTORY AND 
FUNCTIONS 


~ GAILLARD HUNT, Ph.D., 
L.D. 


An illuminating book, done in the 
style of a man who is bent upon 
stating historic truth without himself 
making much comment. The work 


of a department to be written by an 
expert. 


binding. 448 y 
pages 


800. Cloth 
Price, $2.25 net, deliver 





NATHAN HALE, 
1776, BBOGRAPHIES 
and MEMORIALS 


* (REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION) 


HENRY P. JOHNSTON, 
rofessor of History at the 

Gollege of the City of New 
ork. 


One of the most attractive heroes of 
our Revolution is here drawn by one 


t w further es- 
pecially interested himself in the 
> gee Nathan Hale for many years. 

265 pages. Boards. Price, 
$2.35 net, delivered. ” 








CONCERNING 
JUSTICE 


By LUCILIUS A. EMERY. 


These pages are full of thoughts 
rich with common sense and the 
experience of a former chief jus- 
tice of the Maine Supreme Court. 


z2mo. Cloth binding. 150 pages. 
Price. . $1.35 net, delivered. 





TRADE MORALS: 


THEIR ORIGIN, GROWTH 
AND PROVINCE 


By EDWARD D. PAGE. 


Trade morals is a subject of the 
utmost importance in the ethical prog- 
ress of our race and Mr. Page fur- 
nishesa convincing answer to the man 
who says that the world has not pro- 
gressed morally since the Middle 
Ages, or who asserts that present-day 
business success is won only at the 
sacrifice of good faith and fair dealing. 


8v0. Buckram binding. Gilt top, 
270 pages. Index. Price, $1.50 net. 
delivered. 
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THE CORNHILL BOOKLET. 
MONTHLY. $1.00 A YEAR. 
OCTOBER (VOL. IV. No. 1) 
OSCAR WILDE'S 
4 DE PROFUNDIS 
¥ oS SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS. 
: Now at Bookstores, 10 cts. 
iz CA 


Glfred Bartlett 


69 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


rn 














JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 2098. $1.50 net. 
This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Laucae Buscunsr, 


AND Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 











Bergson’s latest book 


An Explanation of the Mechaaism 
of Dreaming 


IS NOW READY 
All bookstores, 60 cents net. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 











“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 











THE MOSHER BOOKS 


SEASON OF 1914 


Mr. Moss announce the following books 
which will be ryan = during October. 


BILLY: THE TRUE sToRy OF A CANARY BIRD BY 
MAUD THORNHILL PORTER 
950 copies, Top 8vo, Rizzi boards, $1.00 net 
25 copies, Japan — 2.50 net 
BILLY AND HANS: V" SQUIRREL FRIENDS A 
TRUE HISTORY BY we — oe 1 
950 copies, Feap aa ieeed ted boards, ®. = net 
25 copies, Japan vellum, 00 net 
Ill 
BOOKS AND THE QUIET LIFE: BEING SOME 


oy FROM THE P Age PAPERS OF HENRY 
YECROFT BY GEORGE GISSING 


IV 
THE pouLy BEGGARS: A CANTATA BY ROBERT 
BURNS WITH INTRODUCTION BY WILLIAM 
MARION REEDY 


It is time that | weet hao bese justly | _— by all 
critics of the first rank the masterpiece of Burns should 


50 copies, small 4to, old-style boards, $1.50 net 
25 copies, Japan vellum, 
Vv 
THE LAST CHRISTMAS TREE: AN IDYL OF 
IMMORTALITY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


narrow 8vo, decorated boards, $1.00 net 
50 = Japan pen wien (numbered), 2.00 net 
NEW ‘anon NOW READY 
UNDER A FOOL'S CAP: soncs BY DANIEL HENRY 
HOLMES (THIRD EDITION) 
900 copies, Feap 8vo, old rose boards, $1.25 net 
I 
AMPHORA: A COLLECTION OF PROSE AND VERSE 
CHOSEN BY THE EDITOR OF be BIBELOT 


SECOND EDITION) 
905 copies, Feap Sve, old-style sibbed beards, 01.76 008 


Ill 
cue HOUND OF HEAVEN BY ne —— 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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you are tired of the weak and insipid novels so prev- 
alent—if you want to read the work of a thinker—if you 
rr os to compare your ideas and your beliefs with those 
of a man equipped to talk of life—if you want to read 


the romance of a man who is abnormal in strength and 


in achievement—if you want to know the sptal and 
motives which can compel a clash between capital an 


labor; if you want all these things, as well as a novel 


absorbing and powerful, 


ask your bookseller for 


THE WAY OF THE STRONG 


A Romance of the Wheat Fields 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 
$1.35 net. By mail $1.47 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 

















Songs of Nature amd Life “‘Ricewr courcrions oF VERSE” 


Toa on REPUBLICAN: “The Golden Books 


purity of diction and love of Nature - AT in the man 

. the sonnets, that them delightful. 
browses on from poem to poem full of optimistic cheer and 
lofty idealism, coming constantly on striking lines and a genuine 
depth of thought and feeling. There is not a poem in the 
book that is a mere experiment in metre or a group of felic- 
itously composed phrases; beneath each piece of verse lies 
adefinite thought. Mr. West rises to his highest in his sonnets, 
of which there are more than 100. The virile love of Nature 
that tes ee Ay distinctively turns the reader's th rr 


s fair Re Bon aw two sonnets are here qu entire, “‘In 
"and “By Dark or Light"]. The poems are 
= Carowghout by an intensely human a; , a discerning 


Box NEWS MONTHLY (Philadelphia): “There is a 
surprise and a delight in store for him who looks into 
‘Poems of Human or therein is included much 
that is very real ry indeed. Polished i in style and powerful 
in substance, the poems make peculiar appeal to that is 
in man. Mr. West’ 8 claim to attention is largely 
es fair cy- there are m vy 4 2" 3 yet . = Id 
unfair to sa tt are not poems of purely lyric 
charm Man's T Triumph-Era’ is a ic vision 
*The Epic = Man’ isa re | 
power to move the er strong eart 
outh’ and ‘The Bells of Como’ are others that are fairly 
Tepresentative and notably good. The book as a whole 
entitles its author to recognition in the ee of the poets.” 


POEMS OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 
COURT 








and Other Pieces, including One Hundred and Fifteen Sonnets. 
West. With four illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, 328 pages, $1.50 net. Boston: The Tufts College 


"THE PUBLIC (Chicago): “Scholarship with simple-heart- 
edness, love of Nature serving love of man — these are 
qualifications for a true democratic poet. A vision for man, 
seen with Nature-loving eyes, is embodied in ‘ 
Workers |’ pe and expressive lines are to be ‘ound 
everyw! here through these pages. en such ease and strength 
of diction are combined with such accuracy of observation, 
such love of mankind, and such a sense of future good, the 
result is a poet who is worth while.” 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER (Boston): 
clear message, and poetic wor 
a place ay the best work of our ican poets. 
. » Inhis sonnets Mr. West has stained. 4 at highest, a point 
not topped by any other of our accredited American poets, 
and here he may safely invite comparison with much of the 
best work of Wordsworth. The st: and finest of his 
songs give him claim to very wide iration. His verse 
displays a Fagen and effective variety of form notably 
excellent. ine quotable lines are so frequent as to tempt to 
unrestrained extracts. ~ ph Xk ti one sonnet might fairly 
be called a chain of linked e e dominant note is 
an insistent ‘forward’ A appeal forthe the sn. the natural, 
t 


“For 4 purpose, 


the human. The thoug! rfulness, geniality, 

hs of beauty, humane enthusiasm; bits of portraiture 
sometimes rugged, sometimes tender, ‘always wonderfully 
sympathetic and vivid.” 


PROF. EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, LL.D. (Dept. of Modern 
Amherst Co 


Government and International Law, liege), 
President of United Chapters of Phi Beta Ka “In the 
Phi Beta Kappa ppe poem, an’s Triumph-Era,’ find delight 
and inspiration. It is lofty in sentiment, inte y human in 
feeling, felicitous and virile in ong the nob! 





SAM WALTER FOSS, M.A., author and librarian: “Fine, 
oe unconventional, full of original ideas, — great 
s' 


By James Har- 
Press, Publishers. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





NEW NOVELS 


LONDON. The Mutiny of the Elsinore. 
By Jacx Lonpon. A great novel of the high 
seas, fine romance, a successor to the author’s 
thrilling story, “ The Sea Wolf.” Frontispiece 
in colors. $1.35 net 


NORRIS. Saturday’s Child. By KatHLeen 
Norris. A story of rare worth, a new novel 
of home life, love, and service, by the popular 
author of “ Mother.” Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THEY WHO QUESTION. Anonymous. 
A dramatic, skilfully woven, and fearless story 
with a timely world-wide theme of universal 
appeal. $1.35 net 


HAGEDORN. Faces in the Dawn. By 
HerMANN Haceporn. A beautiful love story 
of German-American origin, full of merri- 
ment and good cheer. Illustrated. 7.35 net 


HELSTON. “Thracian Sea.” By Joun 
Herston. A poet’s rare story of a spirited 
race horse and its relations to two prominent 
characters. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


COLCORD. The Game of Life and Death. 
By Lincotn Cotcorp. Vivid stories of the sea, 
as powerful as “ The Drifting Diamond,” by 
this fascinating story-teller. Illustrated. 
$1.35 net 


NEW BOOKS OF POETRY, 
DRAMA, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


TAGORE. The King of the Dark Chamber. 
By RasinprANATH Tacore. A new play, the 
most representative expression of Tagore’s 
genius. $1.25 net 


AIKEN. Earth Triumphant and Other Tales 
in Verse. By Conrap AIKEN. Narrative 
poems and lyrics of distinct originality and 
power. $1.25 net 


CHAUCER. The Modern Reader’s Chaucer. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Put into Modern English by J. S. FP. 
Tattock and Percy Macxaye. New and 
cheaper edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 2.00 net 


Leather, Boxed. $5.00 net 


LINDSAY. The Congo and Other Poems. 
By Vacuer Linpsay. Strikingly original and 
euphonious verse. $1.25 net 


SHELDON. Romance. By Epwarp SuHeEt- 
pon. A brilliant and unusual play by the 
author of “ The Nigger.” $1.25 net 


LUCAS’S ANNUAL. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

A bright collection of contemporaneous 

English literature by leading living authors. 
75 cents net 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
AND DESCRIPTION 


KOLB. ——— the Grand Canyon from 
Wyoming to Mexico. By Extswortn L. 
Kotz. Introduction by Owen Wister. One 
of the most interesting narratives of adven- 
turous travel ever written. Richly illustrated. 

$2.00 net 


AUSTIN. California. By Mary Austin. 
Illustrations in color by Sutton Palmer. A 
beautiful and charming book. An incom- 
parable guide in text and illustration to a 
lovely region. Colored plates. $4.00 net 


GRAHAM. With Poor Immigrants to Amer- 
ica. By StrepHen GraHAm. Picturesque, ro- 
mantic, and interesting travel, vividly and 
skilfully described. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


BULLARD. Panama. The Canal, the Coun- 
try and the People. By Artuur BuLiarp 
(Albert Edwards). A timely, revised, en- 
larged, and up-to-date edition of this standard 
work. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


GRISWOLD. The Winds of Deal. By 
Latta Griswotp. Another great story of 
school life by the favorite author of the 
“ Deal” series. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


ROBERTS. Hoof and Claw. By Cuartes 
G. D. Roperts. Another of the popular ani- 
mal story books for which Mr. Roberts is 


famous. Illustrated. $1.35 net 
OTHER BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
IMPORTANCE 


CROSS. A History of England and Greater 
Britain. By Artuur Lyon Cross, Ph.D. The 
best comprehensive one-volume work on the 
British Empire. Maps. $2.50 net 


FISHER. Why is the Dollar Shrinking? By 
IrvinNG FisHer. A study of the causes under- 
lying the high cost of living. $1.25 net 


GLADDEN. Live and Learn. By Wasu- 
INGTON GLADDEN. Wise counsel of a matured 
mind on self-culture. $1.00 net 


VEDDER. The Gospel of Jesus and the 
Problems of Democracy. By Henry C. 
Vepper. An important plea for a_ recon- 
structed theology. $1.50 net 


WALLAS. The Great Society. By Granam 
Wattas. A keen, readable analysis and solu- 
tion of life’s modern problems. $2.00 net 








coco Pik Aves.Y. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “sete xnsai" 
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GREENWICH VILLAGE. 


Greenwich Village is the American parallel 
of the Latin Quarter. As everybody is sup- 
posed to know, Greenwich Village had once 
a separate existence of its own, outside the 
town of New York; and its boundaries, when 
pointed out, are even now precise. One who 
lives on the north side of Fourteenth Street 
is technically not a resident of the Village, 
while one who lives on the south side is. But 
actually, of course, a member of Greenwich 
Village is a person of a sort and not too 
closely of a place: he is a Bohemian. Mr. 
Hutchins Hapgood has long been a true (per- 
haps the truest) villager, despite a legal 
residence up the Hudson. That ‘‘Playboy of 
the Editors’ World,’’ Mr. Jack Reed, pauses 
inevitably in the intervals of his journeys to 
the seats of war to enjoy, and to be enjoyed 
by, the group which affects Miss Polly Holli- 
day’s restaurant, whether that happens to be 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts, or in Mac- 
dougal Street, just off Washington Square. 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens apparently finds quite 
as much of the intellectual refreshment his 
soul demands at the Liberal Club as at Mrs. 
Mabel Dodge’s salon in Fifth Avenue, or in 
expounding Christianity to a state’s attorney. 
On the other hand, Mr. Theodore Dreiser, 
who is hardly a Bohemian in any sense and 
who is probably happiest in the country, has 
his abode in a Greenwich Village flat-house. 
It would be a mistake to draw any very hard 
and fast lines, or to generalize freely about a 
group which may be held to include at the one 
extreme M. Hippolyte Havel, who washes 
dishes for Miss Holliday and refuses to write 
for any periodical but the ‘‘ Anarchist Al- 
manack,’’ and, at the other, Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer, who designs jewelry for a factory in 
Jersey and writes for all the magazines in 
this country and a few in England. Never- 
theless, certain generalizations might be estab- 
lished, especially by those who perceive the 
similarities between Bohemians and under- 
graduates, between the communal spirit of 
Greenwich Village and—if Greenwich Vil- 
lage will pardon our saying so — that of Stan- 
ford, or Wisconsin, or Princeton. In the 
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Quarter, where students have been for gen- 
erations as much a part of the life as poets, 
they are lumped off together as a matter of 
long-established custom, and neither resents 
the implication. But in the Village, where 
‘*Bohemian”’ is almost an ineptitude and 
‘*Radical’’ is almost a title, there is a feeling 
that the college is one of those established 
institutions that require to be combated by 
the true children of progress and that of all 
classes undergraduates are the most con- 
temptibly and irremediably bourgeois. 

How different it seems to those of us who 
are neither of the college nor of the Village! 
Both institutions — how abominable to speak 
of Greenwich Village as an institution! — are 
conscious attempts to create a little world 
apart, to found a convention less oppressive 
than that of middle-class society. The middle 
classes are so much more concerned about 
money than about art or scholarship, so much 
more eager for security than for revolution 
or for the rehabilitation of the past, so much 
more desirous of respectability than of easy 
social intercourse or of good-fellowship. Thus 
both the undergraduate and the Bohemian 
permit freedoms (in dress, in speech, in the 
manners of social intercourse) which are else- 
where frowned upon. And both of necessity 
enforce certain restrictions with a rigidity 
elsewhere unknown. In college it is obligatory 
to look administrative officers askance and to 
regard policemen without respect; in Green- 
wich Village it is editors and policemen. In 
both it is adaptability rather than achievement 
which is the test of personality. The fact that 
adaptability is usually required in the name 
of individuality only emphasizes the point. A 
person without those amiable vices of whose 
potency Stevenson once reminded us would 
be as far from comfortable at a studio party 
as in a fraternity house. 

There are some differences, it is true. The 
habit of cigarettes is not acceptable among 
**eo-eds,’’ at least not west of the Alleghenies ; 
whereas it is rather demanded of the young 
women of Greenwich Village. An interest in 
sport is expected of the undergraduate; it is 
regarded with amused tolerance by the Bo- 
hemian. But what is the essential difference 
between worshipping a captain of football 
and idealizing a Bill Haywood? The types 
which are conspicuous in college communities 
are so much like those we might identify in a 





rapid survey of Bohemia as to be interchange. 
able. 

In Greenwich Village there is a young man 
of less than thirty so unspoiled by ten years 
of sitting about café tables and gossiping 
about magazine offices, so pleasant of manner, 
so appreciative, so round-eyed, and so child- 
ishly sleepy that many of his younger con- 
fréres speak of him affectionately by a 
diminutive; he could not be duplicated any- 
where, perhaps, but he is precisely the type 
which many a college class has known and 
loved and patronized,— almost as much to his 
resentment as to his delight. There is another 
whose likeness to Oscar Wilde is already dis- 
tinguishable, though as yet insufficiently culti- 
vated ; his patent sophistication, his passionate 
insincerity, his turn for paradox, his intel- 
lectual impertinence, his facility in icono- 
clastic exegesis — is not he also quite as much 
of the college as of the Eighteen-Nineties in 
London and the Nineteen-Hundreds in New 
York? And there is a young woman,— but 
enough of types. 

The very means of self-expression chosen 
by Greenwich Village is reminiscent of the 
college. A meeting of the formidable board 
which edits ‘‘The Masses’’ must be painfully 
like the meetings of those boards which edit 
‘“‘The Chaparral’’ at Stanford, or ‘‘The 
Sphinx’’ at Wisconsin, or ‘‘The Tiger’’ at 
Princeton. The editors of ‘‘The Masses’’ take 
themselves seriously, but not any more seri- 
ously than their undergraduate prototypes. 
And if the editor and the cartoonist of ‘‘The 
Masses’’ can boast of being haled into court 
at the instance of the Associated Press, there 
are sometime editors of ‘‘The Sphinx’’ who 
can point to an occasion when they were called 
before the discipline committee of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin. Nor is ‘‘The 
Masses’’ any more bitterly critical of the 
established order than are certain college 
magazines of a similar shape and a like fond- 
ness for the illustrated anecdote. 

All these outward and possibly trivial mani- 
festations of likeness between the undergrad- 
uate and the Bohemian community are but the 
sign of an inward identity. The strength of 
the college, and its weakness as well, lies in 
the very fact that it is a community banded 
together for mutual protection and mutual 
stimulation under a convention designed to 
establish kinship among its members. That 
is precisely the strength, and the weakness, 
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of Bohemia. Both are sanctuaries. Never to 
have known sanctuary is to have been un- 
fortunate. But always to have known sanctu- 
ary is never to have reached full stature. 
About every college are perpetual college men, 
adolescents whose development was arrested 
just as they were reaching manhood. And 
about Greenwich Village are perpetual Bo- 
hemians who have already paused for ten 
years in this most interesting, but incomplete, 
stage of their development. The best of the 
college — we are speaking here of the college 
community to the exclusion of the instruc- 
tional program — is delightful; but it is sel- 
dom bracing. The best of Bohemia is perhaps 
the pleasantest society in the world; but it is 
seldom stimulating. The one offers play with- 
out responsibility; the other offers gossip 
without malice. Both of these are happy mani- 
festations of the human spirit, but neither is a 
substitute for the intellectual intercourse of 
equals. 








LITERATURE IN WAR AND PEACE. 





Perhaps it is bad taste for Americans, who 
are apparently set as spectators of the present 
tournament of nations, to speculate on the 
literary consequences of the world war. But 
after we have paid our tribute of horror and 
pity to what are probably the most appalling 
events of recorded history, our spirits must 
rise to the majesty of these occurrences; we 
must feel that they indicate or portend a 
great change in human thought. There 
seems to be too much hysteria in the cur- 
rent comment on the situation. For all the 
gloom there must be a corresponding glory. It 
is an old jest that newspapers publish columns 
and pages about a prize fight and then salve 
their conscience by editorials condemning the 
ring and all its ways. The public reads the 
stories and neglects the editorials — and so it 
probably treats the war news and the preach- 
ments which accompany it. Like Dr. Brown’s 
Rab, mankind ‘‘can just never get enough 
fighting.’ Like Budge in ‘‘Helen’s Babies,”’ 
it wants its heroes ‘‘all bluggy.’’ 

_ For ourselves we think that this combative 
instinet is the glory of our race,— that it is a 
main foree which keeps humanity from becom- 
ing dull, listless, enervated, and enslaved to 
sordid materiality. Ideal Love, Religion, and 
War are the three royal poetic strands in the 
web of life, and no one of them ean be spared 
m the weaving. For a man to believe that 
there is something better or greater than him- 
self, whether it be a woman or his country or 











his God, that is the way out of the sty of the 
world. 

But such high considerations hardly ac- 
count for the popularity of the present wars. 
That they are popular seems unquestionable. 
None of the peoples concerned have had to be 
dragooned by their rulers or leaders into the 
fight. Perhaps the commercial era is at an 
end and a martial era is beginning. The com- 
mercial era has not been all beer and skittles. 
There is an uncommon amount of poverty and 
misery all over what we denominate the civ- 
ilized world, as is evidenced by the restlessness 
of the peoples, the vast socialistic agitations. 
Perhaps the dwellers in the slums, the workers 
in the factories, the men behind the plow, be- 
lieve that war will give them something, gain 
or glory, which they could not hope for in 
peace. It is at least an adventure which will 
lift them out of their dull lives. The fascina- 
tion of uniforms and arms, concerted move- 
ment, the march, the bivouac, the battle, is 
always strong. 

Anyhow, the dream of universal and per- 
petual peace may as well be banished. The 
world had something like such a peace when 
it lay at the foot of the Roman empire — and 
the record is one of the worst pages in human 
history. We had better recognize that there 
will always be races or nations or groups of 
men or single conquerors who will strive for 
the headship of the world. In one of De 
Quincey’s essays there is an Eastern apologue 
about peace which we may be pardoned for 
quoting. In an Asian city, he says, there is 
a block of polished granite several cubits in 
each dimension. It is protected by a temple, 
and, the legend goes, once in every hundred 
years an angel descends and just grazes the 
top of the block with its wing. When the 
granite shall be entirely worn away by this 
reeurrent visiting, then, and not until then, 
shall peace reign in the world. Certainly it 
behooves us in America not to live in a Fool’s 
Paradise, dreaming of an impossible peace. 
We are out of the current for the moment, 
but we do not know when it will eddy around 
us. The saying of the Greek sage to Croesus 
is hackneyed, but does not lose its pith. ‘‘O 
Croesus, when someone happens along who has 
better iron than you, he will have all this 
gold!’’ 

Things cannot be as they have been when 
this tornado which has burst over Europe has 
spent its foree. Among other interests litera- 
ture will suffer a change. For one thing, we 
shall have a change of heroes. From the 
beginning of literature it has been dominated 
by the Mah of the Sword. In Homer and 
Virgil, in the Bible and the great books of 
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the East, in the epies of the Middle Ages, in 
Shakespeare and on down to Scott, he has 
been the central figure. War and Poetry were 
one and indissoluble. But something like a 
hundred years ago their divorce was decreed. 
The delights of domesticity, the diversions of 
low life, began to be exclusively pictured. The 
average, unimportant person came into his 
own. The new, vast reading public wanted to 
see its own features in print; and authors 
who held to the exceptional and significant 
figures of the lords of humanity were as much 
out of fashion as A2schylus was in the age of 
Euripides. One evidence of the truth of all 
this is the cult of Jane Austen, the attempt 
made in recent years to claim for her the 
primacy of the English novel. Her clever 
miniatures of a perfectly insipid society are 
put forward as superior to the mighty master- 
pieces of Scott. Jane Austen lived in the time 
of the Napoleonic wars, but their greatness 
and heroisms and terrors have not the faintest 
reflection in her novels. In ‘‘Persuasion”’ a 
group of girls discuss ‘‘ prize money’’ like so 
many white-throated sharks. Their only con- 
ception of war is that it might provide an 
establishment for one of them. 

But we have gone farther afield than the 
social world in our search for character types. 
We have plunged into the slums, the prisons, 
the lazarettos, in search of effective charac- 
ters. We have traded the king, the warrior, 
the thinker, for the village crétin or the city 
‘*tough.’’ Criminals indeed are furnishing a 
large proportion of our book population, and 
with them the detective who follows on their 
trail. Judging by our novel literature, there 
‘‘ain’t no ten commandments”’ any more. It 
would be invidious in all this welter of story- 
writing, unredeemed by any gleam of nobility 
or high purpose or splendor of fate, to pick 
out instances. But there are two story series 
which have had a great run in America,— that 
in which ‘‘Get Rich Quick Wallingford’’ 
figures and the ‘‘ Potash and Perlmutter’’ set. 
They are undeniably clever and funny, but 
nobody seems to realize that they are horribly 
immoral and still more horribly vulgar. If 
war with its seriousness and terror will deliver 
us from such base conceptions of life as are 
voiced in such literary work, it will be worth 
its cost. 

If the present world war influences litera- 
ture as we think it will, it may possibly also 
deliver our novels and plays from female 
domination. For fifty years it has been the 
queen regnant. To take English literature 
alone, the two greatest modern novelists, Mere- 
dith and Hardy, have devoted their genius to 
depicting the intricacies of the feminine mind 





and character. To them man is merely an 
adjunct to woman. They have reversed the 
Biblical story of the rib. And a great line of 
popular writers—Mrs. Ward, Mr. Hall Caine, 
Miss Marie Corelli, to name only a few—have 
followed suit. Playwrights have given us the 
woman with a past, the woman who did, and 
ail other varieties of assertive females. Woman 
is undoubtedly the most popular institution 
in the world, and we have no word to say 
against her glorification ; but we do not believe 
that her frail form and gentle mind is capable 
of holding the great passions and thoughts 
which need to be exhibited in a literary crea- 
tion of the first class. However, recent English 
literature has not been all feminine revela- 
tion. Stevenson kept alive the spirit of manly 
adventure. He had something of a boy’s con- 
tempt for woman. ‘‘Tigers are proper, but 
girls are not proper,’’ says Bevis in Richard 
Jefferies’s excellent boys’ story, and that was 
Stevenson’s spirit. Mr. Kipling, Sir Rider 
Haggard, and Sir Conan Doyle (it seems a 
piece of irony that the greatest of these should 
lack the title) have done the most to keep up 
the fighting spirit of England. They have all 
been Cassandras warning their country of the 
evils of commercialism and bodying forth 
figures of the heroic mood. Mr. Wells seems 
to us to have been essentially unheroic. There 
is a note of fear, we think, in all his ingenious 
and interesting literary inventions. He seems 
to dread some great cataclysm coming upon 
mankind. We do not believe this dread is 


warranted. Man has always been equal to his 
fate, and has fearlessly confronted, if he has 
not controlled, the elements. So far as we can 
see, God never made anything greater than 


the human soul. Mr. Wells has believed that 
the progress of invention will finally do away 
with war—that it will become too deadly. 
Now the deadliest weapon ever invented was 
the Roman short sword. In one of Cwesar’s 
battles four hundred thousand human beings 
were said to have been slain. If Mr. Wells is 
unheroic, Mr. Bernard Shaw is anti-heroical. 
He has poured ridicule upon heroism — such 
heroism as myriads of men of all classes are 
displaying to-day on the battlefields of Europe. 
Man does not live by bread alone. The 
commercial era through which we have been 
passing practically declared that he could — 
and the result is the ‘‘Get Rich Quick Wal- 
lingfords’’ and the ‘‘Potashes and Perlmut- 
ters.”’ We are not all going to be like that. 
Wars are largely protests of the human reason 
in favor of imagination and high spiri 
things. They are generally worth the treasure 
and blood that is poured out in them. Would 
the North and South to-day resign the robe of 
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glory which the Civil War threw over them? 
Could half a century of dull material prog- 
ress equal the value of that war to us? We 
believe that the present unparalleled struggle 
will be equally beneficial; that it will clear 
the air like a great thunderstorm; that it will 
energize human character; and that especially 
it will revitalize literature which was becoming 
not only commonplace but common. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


HistoRY IN THE MAKING, such as is now 
being written in blood over great areas of the 
European continent, has undeniably an in- 
tensity of interest not to be found in history 
ready-made and formally written out in the 
books. At the same time, both these kinds of 
history gain an increased significance when 
any striking parallelism can be traced be- 
tween them. A fortnight before the German 
forces operating in France had pushed their 
way almost to the gates of the French capital, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who knows whereof he 
speaks by reason of his years of study and 
observation in Germany and his service as 
war correspondent in the Franco-Prussian 
conflict of 1870, is said to have declared that 
in two weeks the Kaiser’s troops would reach 
Paris, and, further, that the German army 
would be found to be unconquerable. Pro- 
fessor Spenser Wilkinson, occupant of the 
chair of military history at Oxford, said in 
a recent printed utterance over his own name: 
“Thus Germany and Austria have declared 
in common that they will have their way in 
Europe, and that if it is not accepted they 
will impose it upon Europe by force. If they 
succeed the king of Prussia will be the over- 
lord of Europe. If Europe is to remain free 
the nations that Germany has challenged must 
defeat and disarm her and compel her to be 
content to till her own soil and mind her own 
business, not as a ruler of other nations, but 
as One among the united states of Europe.’’ 
In view of the present manifest determina- 
tion of the German Kaiser to achieve his 
end at any cost, a determination that has 
already mustered into service nearly all the 
able-bodied men of the empire, the query may 
arise whether the world is to witness a repe- 
tition of the desperate measures employed a 
century and a half ago by Emperor William’s 

ous predecessor on the Prussian throne, 
Frederick the Great. In the fifth year of the 
Seven Years’ War, beset by foes on the east 
and west in a manner not without its analogies 
to Germany’s present situation, the outcome 





‘looked dubious enough for the indomitable 
Frederick. ‘‘But,’’ says Macaulay in a pas- 
sage now meriting a re-reading, ‘‘the king 
carried on war as no European power has ever 
carried on war, except the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety during the great agony of the 
French Revolution. He governed his kingdom 
as he would have governed a besieged town, 
not caring to what extent property was de- 
stroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, 
so that he did but make head against the 
enemy. As long as there was a man left in 
Prussia, that man might carry a musket — as 
long as there was a horse left, that horse 
might draw artillery. The coin was debased, 
the civil functionaries were left unpaid, in 
some provinces civil government altogether 
ceased to exist. But there were still rye-bread 
and potatoes, there were still lead and gun- 
powder; and, while the means of sustaining 
and destroying life remained, Frederick was 
determined to fight it out to the very last.’’ 
Certainly the present situation is not without 
dire possibilities that give a very real meaning 
to such pages of history as that from which 
this quotation is made. 


THE CHARM OF THE PICARESQUE makes it- 
self felt in many works of literature beside 
those examples of fiction in which the picaro 
is avowedly the hero or at any rate the not 
least interesting character. The memoirs of 
Casanova, the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the revelations of personal traits in 
the writings of George Borrow, the account 
of his erratic course of life left to us by that 
curious specimen of the amateur tramp, 
Josiah Flynt — all these and many other sim- 
ilar writings attract by reason, in part at 
least, of their picaresque flavor or sugges- 
tion. Spanish dictionaries define the picaro 
as a rogue, a knave, a loafer —not exactly 
complimentary terms, and yet as Mr. Locke so 
well demonstrates in his story of ‘‘The Be- 
loved Vagabond,’’ it is at least theoretically 
possible to be all three and at the same time 
to command other feelings than those of re- 
pulsion and abhorrence. This well-nigh uni- 
versal appeal of the picaresque proves that we 
are almost all of us endowed with an element 
of the irresponsible vagabond, the light- 
hearted, empty-pocketed knight of the road 
that leads anywhither, the self-confident mas- 
ter of the day that now is and of the wits 
bestowed upon us at birth. Gil Blas outrages 
our sense of right a dozen times, but though 
we fling down the book in resentment, we pick 
it up again and go on, until at last the fas- 
cinating rogue outgrows his follies, settles 
down to a steady life, and the story neces- 
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sarily comes to an end. Dr. Chisholm, in his 
varied and entertaining ‘‘Recreations of a 
Physician,’’ one of the season’s not least im- 
portant books, well says at the end of a chapter 
on the picaro in fiction: ‘‘Such feelings [of 
indignation or disapproval] are, however, 
evanescent. They yield quickly to the charm 
of the picaro, for this remarkable character 
possesses the strange faculty of retaining our 
respect amid all the devious vicissitudes of a 
dubious career. We feel that he has not be- 
come corrupted by misfortune and roguery,— 
that his heart remains good. We are inclined 
to believe that Teresa would have made a much 
better daughter to Don Sancho de Mendoza 
than his own; we recognize Gil Blas to be 
better than his masters,— Dr. Sangrado, the 
Archbishop of Granada, the great Duke of 
Lerma; Lazaro himself is superior to the men 
he serves. He asks for so little— some food, 
and a place where he may sleep quietly, and 
an occasional respite from the incessant blows 
of hostile fortune,—that we cannot refuse 
him our sympathy. A mere waif, he makes 
an irresistible appeal to our hearts, and 
therein lies the secret of the success of the 
picaro in fiction’’—and not seldom in real 
life as well. 

THE DECAY OF THE LECTURE as a means of 
imparting knowledge and communicating in- 
spiration has been ascribed largely to the 
rapid increase of printed books. The oral 
instruction of a Colet or Grocyn or Politian 
or Chaleondylas was sure of its eager hearers, 
whereas the modern university lecturer is too 
often listened to with languid indifference, 
the assumption being that the pith of his dis- 
course can be readily found in books and 
‘‘erammed’’ on the eve of examination. A 
late utterance of the editor of ‘‘The Hibbert 
Journal’’ on the decline of the lecture calls 
attention to the ever-present need of this 
mode of instruction. From his timely re- 
marks, printed in the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post,’’ some brief extracts are here not out of 
place. ‘‘Just because the range of modern 
knowledge is so vast,’’ he says, ‘‘ just because 
the printed sources from which knowledge 
may be drawn are so multitudinous and eon- 
fusing, there is need of some means by which 
the student can be placed at the living centre 
of his subject. This can be provided only by 
the living personality of a master, and to the 
end of time there will be no other way... . 
Endow a man with a whole library of well- 
written books, but leave him without an in- 
spiring personality at the centre of his subject, 
and the chances are a hundred to one that he 
will remain a dabbler.’’ The importance of 





the lecturer’s function Dr. Jacks not unnat- 
urally believes to be greatest in the depart- 
ment of philosophy, but he urges the revival 
of the art of lecturing in all fields of teaching 
and inquiry. ‘‘The very causes which have 
produced its decline clamor for its revival.” 
Professor Robert MacDougall has recently (in 
**The Popular Science Monthly’’ for Septem- 
ber) protested against the excessive and debil- 
itating use of the pictorial accompaniment — 
lantern slides and moving pictures — in lee- 
tures of a supposedly educational character. 
‘‘The mind is not taxed but appeased; the 
soi-disant teacher exerts himself to anticipate 
the moment of flagging attention, and out of 
an abundant store to supply it at each turn 
with a novel and pleasurable stimulus.”’ 
Neither the popular entertainer nor the de- 
liverer of perfunctory oral discourse to sleepy 
students is the true lecturer as conceived by 
Professor Jacks and Professor MacDougall. 


A ROYAL POET, far more truly an artist and 
an idealist, if one may credit the assertions of 
his present-day French admirers, than was 
the first of the English Stuarts or the re- 
nowned great-grandson of the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg, is the little-understood ruler 
of all the Russias. The Paris newspaper press 
is naturally at this time markedly cordial 
and sympathetic in its attitude toward the 
Romanoff sovereign at St. Petersburg — we 
beg his pardon, at Petrograd; and from such 
organs of public opinion as the ‘‘ Figaro’’ and 
the ‘‘Gaulois’’ a credulous reader would gain 
the impression that the Czar is one of the most 
artistically gifted, romantically melancholy, 
cruelly unappreciated, and altogether Hamlet- 
like princes ever stretched on the rack of this 
tough world. So fine are said to be his xsthetic 
sensibilities that he will not tolerate in his 
domestic environment any work of art in the 
least discordant with his tastes. His chosen 
authors are stylists, masters of an irreproach- 
able manner and the farthest possible remove 
from those erudities and barbarisms that make 
the voleanie Gorky a torture to his gentle soul. 
Poems from his pen, but necessarily under an 
assumed name, circulate among his intimates 
in limited editions privately printed and jeal- 
ously guarded from an undesired publicity. 
His muse is melancholy, and this pensiveness 
shows itself also in the music he favors and in 
the school of painting that elicits his appro- 
bation. He talks poetry and art, we are told. 
with a quiet appreciation and a wistful smile 
that make it all but impossible to see in this 
modest, deferential, ingratiating gentleman of 
refined and cultivated tastes the autocratic 
head of the Russian Empire. All this is really 
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delightful, if true: and it is more than a little 
puzzling also, but not the first puzzle of the 
sort in the world’s history. Mareus Aurelius, 
involved in almost continuous warfare, and 
held responsible for the pitiless persecution 
that the Christians suffered in his reign, was 
nevertheless the author of the famous ‘‘ Medi- 
tations’? which have solaced and strengthened 
so many thousands of readers, and was in his 
own person a most worthy example of all that 
is best in the Stoic philosophy inculeated by 
his writings. 

CULTURE AND CONQUEST, in their inter-rela- 
tions, were made the subject of some observa- 
tions from the pen of Friedrich Nietzsche 
when he was holding a Basel professorship at 
the close of the Franco-Prussian War. ‘*In- 
opportune Considerations’’ he entitled the 
series of fuur essays then written by him, and 
from one of them a correspondent of the New 
York ‘‘Evening Post’’ now quotes certain not 
inopportune passages, as for example: ‘‘Cul- 
ture is, above all, unity of artistic style in all 
the activities of a people. But to know and 
to have learned much is neither a necessary 
means of culture nor a mark of it, and if need 
be agrees excellently with the opposite of 
eulture, barbarism, that is, absence of style, 
or the chaotic mix-up of all styles.’’ And, he 
continues, it is precisely this chaotic mix-up 
that characterizes so-called German culture. 
‘Even if we had really ceased to copy them 
{the French], we should not thereby have 
prevailed over them, but should merely have 
freed ourselves from them; only after we had 
foreed an original German culture upon them 
could there be any talk of a triumph of Ger- 
man culture. In the meantime let us bear in 
mind that we still depend upon Paris in all 
matters of form, and that we must so depend; 
for so far there is no German original culture. 
We all ought to know this of ourselves; more- 
over, one of the few who have the right to tell 
the Germans so in a tone of reproach, has 
openly disclosed it. ‘We Germans are of yes- 
terday,’ Goethe once said to Eckermann; ‘to 
be sure, for a century we have cultivated our- 
selves quite diligently, but a couple of cen- 
turies may yet pass before so much intellectu- 
ality and higher culture shall have penetrated 
our people and become universal that one will 
be able to say of them: It is a long time since 
they were barbarians.’’’ As history has re- 
peatedly shown, the culture of the conquered 
is.all but invincible. 

_ THE OFFICE OF FICTION-TASTER, as it exists 
im the Boston system of selecting novels for 
the public library, has its agreeable and also 





its disagreeable features. As in olden times 
the taster of dishes for the king’s table was 
exposed to the risk of an occasional mouthful 
of poison, so the person who consents to stand 
between the public and the injurious books 
pressing for admission to the public library 
may now and then inadvertently swallow a 
morsel of ill-flavored literature. Much fun 
has been made of the supposed committee of 
prudish old maids who kept the fiction list of 
the Boston Public Library up to its high 
standard of moral purity, but in an age when 
novels multiply so rapidly as at present 
almost any severely restrictive system of pur- 
chase is better than indiscriminate inclusive- 
ness. As to the practical workings of the 
Boston method, the Examining Committee of 
the library has this to say of it in its latest 
report: ‘‘The process of dealing with works 
of fiction, with the help of a Reading Com- 
mittee made up of men and women of widely 
various interests and tastes, serves well the 
purpose of selecting the comparatively small 
number of novels and collected short stories 
which are purchased under the Library’s sys- 
tem of limited supply in this field of literature. 
This system appears to be based upon a wise 
policy, not only in the service of the public. 
but also in the expenditure of the Library 
funds. Since the accession of a single novel 
means the purchase of twenty or more copies 
— to supply all the shelves, in different parts 
of the city, on which it must be placed — the 
limiting of purchase is imperative. A Read- 
ing Committee, made up of representatives of 
diverse races and religions, and acting merely 
in an advisory capacity, is well calculated to 
give the Trustees the help they need. We do 
not find that any racial or religious influence 
is predominant in the working of this plan.’’ 
PROFESSORIAL LIABILITY TO IMPOSITION, the 
high-minded scholar’s unsuspecting attitude 
toward the selfish designs of the less high- 
minded, is so familiar to the world both as a 
favorite theme in fiction and as a frequent 
subject for remark in daily life, that novelty 
ean hardly be claimed for any illustrations 
that may by chance from time to time come 
to one’s notice. Professor C. Hanford Hen- 
derson, in his latest book, ‘‘ What Is It to Be 
Edueated?’’ calls attention in his closing 
pages to certain excessive charges imposed, 
not upon idealists and dreamers alone, it is 
true, but upon few that are less able, pecuni- 
arily, to bear them. He speaks incidentally of 
having in his own person been the victim, or 
the intended victim, of unscrupulous medical 
practice. ‘‘I have had a physician lie to me,’’ 
he relates, ‘‘in order to bring me unnecessarily 
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to his office a second time. I have had one 
charge me the regular fee for telling me that 
he could do nothing for me and that I must 
consult some one else. . . . Surgery seems par- 
ticularly rapacious. I have known a profes- 
sor’s family to lose its summer vacation 
because one of the children developed appen- 
dicitis, and for that very simple operation, a 
removal of the appendix, was charged a thou- 
sand dollars. I have known a wholesome Har- 
vard boy to get into the hands of a Boston 
dentist, and to be carried along, week after 
week, unnecessarily, until the bill amounted 
to one quarter of the boy’s yearly income,— a 
double theft of time and money.’’ He takes 
occasion to remark that ‘‘that accusing docu- 
ment, the preface to ‘A Doctor’s Dilemma,’ 
has never been successfully answered.’’ After 
all, even the sorest victim of chicanery may 
comfort himself with the reflection that the 
impostor is sure in the end to discover that he 
has cheated himself. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE ARE READING at present 
would seem to be chiefly the newspaper bulle- 
tin boards and the war extras issued with 
lavish prodigality by the newspaper pub- 
lishers. Several of the London daily journals 
that ordinarily extend to twelve and sixteen 
pages of miscellaneous news now appear in 
editions of eight pages devoted chiefly to con- 
flicting rumors and meagre censored dis- 
patches from the seat of war. Few readers 
eare for anything but war news, the people 
can think of but one thing at a time, and even 
the American baseball enthusiast follows with 
languid interest the unsanguinary combat of 
the diamond while so much fiercer a struggle 
is holding the world in breathless suspense. 
Even the advertising pages of our journals 
show the temper of the times. English cloth- 
iers call attention to their ‘‘ Active Service 
Kits,’’ steamship lines have greatly modified 
or curtailed their solicitations of ocean traffic, 
the announcements of church services are not 
free from reference to the all-absorbing theme, 
and in the book-advertising section of one’s 
newspaper such literary wares as Mr. W. 
Douglas Newton’s story entitled ‘‘War’’ (de- 
seribing ‘‘the progress of an invading army 
through a country’’ and telling ‘‘with the cold 
accuracy of a camera just what happens as 
the army advances’’) are brought conspic- 
uously into notice. We may deplore this ab- 
sorption of attention in so gruesome a theme, 
and the closet philosopher may urge a course 
of reading in the ‘‘Meditations’’ of Marcus 
Aurelius and the ‘‘Enchiridion’’ of Epictetus 
as a corrective; but no radical cure of our 
present distemper is possible until the malady 





has run its course. The patient must get a 
good deal worse before he can begin to get a 
little better. 


THE LIBRARY EDITOR is a comparatively new 
official on the public library staff, and his 
duties are not yet matter of common knowl- 
edge. Such a library as that of New York, 
for example, issues a variety of publications, 
chiefly bibliographical, and the supervision of 
their preparation and issue takes time and 
thought and special knowledge. This post in 
that institution has lately, it is announced, 
been offered to and accepted by Mr. Edmund 
Lester Pearson, whose editing of ‘‘The Old 
Librarian’s Almanack’’ was the enlivenment 
(and the bewilderment, not to say the befool- 
ment) of the library world a few years ago. 
From the Cleveland Public Library’s current 
Report we learn that a library editor has 
lately been appointed there, his, or her, duties 
embracing ‘‘several related forms of work: 
the editing of library publications, annotation, 
the duties of staff secretary, and a share in 
the publicity work of the library.’’ The ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Open Shelf,’’ a briefly but judiciously 
annotated monthly book-list, is prepared by 
the library editor, and other annotated lists 
on special topics are also the work of her 
hand. Last year she enlarged her sphere of 
usefulness by giving a course of ten lectures 
on the principles of book selection to the 
apprentice class, and two lectures, on ‘‘ Trans- 
lations of Foreign Literature’’ and ‘‘ Library 
Printing,’’ to the Western Reserve Library 
School. 


THE PROGRESS OF Ro, the universal language 
invented by Mr. Edward P. Foster of Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and described by him as ‘‘an a 
priori language, based on the analysis and 
classification of ideas,’’ continues in spite of 
the clash of nations and the crumbling of 
kingdoms. ‘‘World-Speech,’’ the monthly 
publication by which Mr. Foster spreads the 
knowledge of his proposed medium for cos- 
mopolitan intercourse, has reached its twenty- 
first number, and in this number is printed a 
list of fifty-three short and presumably useful 
sentences, in four languages,— Ro, English, 
French, and German. For instance, what 
could be more serviceable, in certain easily 
conceivable circumstances, than a universal 
form for the following idea: ‘‘I love you. 
Will you marry me?’’ An emergency might 
arise, too, requiring a universally intelligible 
expression of the fact that ‘‘cats kill some 
birds, but not ostriches or eagles,’’ or that 
‘the father of the boy bought him a horse 
yesterday.”’ 
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The Hew Books. 


THE STORY OF A MAGAZINE AND 
ITs FOUNDER.* 





So consuming a passion for accomplishing 
difficult undertakings, so extraordinary a ca- 
pacity for hard, grinding toil, so remarkable 
a power for enduring the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to penury, have rarely been pic- 
tured in autobiography as they are presented 
in Mr. 8S. S. McClure’s account of the struggles 
of his boyhood, youth, and early manhood in 
achieving his ambition to get an education and, 
after that, to carry to success his ventures in 
the field of publishing. Born in Ireland, of 
Seottish and Huguenot ancestry, the future 
founder of the popular magazine bearing his 
name received as his most valuable inheritance 
a sturdy constitution and a self-reliance that 
made him the master of any situation in which 
he was likely to find himself. To the mother 
we naturally look for some of the traits that 
distinguish the son, and we do not look in vain. 
The opening chapter of ‘‘My Autobiography’’ 
contains this passage descriptive of Elizabeth 
Gaston McClure : 

“My mother was a girl of unusual physical 
vigor and great energy, and had always done farm- 
work. She was able to do a man’s work and a 
woman’s work at the same time. After keeping 
up with the men in the fields all day, she would 
come in and get supper for them at night. After 
her marriage she continued to work on her father’s 
farm, and my father continued as one of my 
grandfather McClure’s workmen. It was in my 
grandfather Gaston’s house at the Frocess that I, 
the first child of this marriage, was born.” 

The father’s early death, the mother’s emi- 
gration with her four boys to America, their 
desperate struggle for existence in Indiana, the 
eldest son’s many and varied industrial efforts 
and at least partial successes, the kindling of 
his ambition to become an educated man, his 
heroic storming of the outworks of Knox Col- 
lege with fifteen cents in his pocket and limit- 
less courage in his breast, the means he resorted 
to in order to keep soul and body together dur- 
ing his seven years of preparatory and college 
study, his seven-years engagement to the 
daughter of a Knox professor who frowned on 
the penniless student’s suit for her hand, and 
his ultimate success in this as in othercherished 
plans, are all related in the uncireumlocutory 
style natural to one more given to the doing 
of deeds than to their rhetorical embellishment. 
Yet there were certain tasks so unsuited to this 
eager youth’s temperament that, after under- 
taking them, he felt the hopelessness of con- 


*My AvurosiocrarHy. By S. S. McClure. With many illus- 
. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 








tinuing the struggle, and ran away from his 
job, as he:expresses it. One of these uncon- — 
genial labors was school-teaching; the hum- 
drum of it he could not endure, and though 
he thrice tried to hold himself down to the dull : 
agony of the country school, he abandoned the 

attempt each time before the term was ended. | 
Rather than fill the part of pedagogue he 

would endure such rigors of impecuniosity as 
are pictured in the following passage from his 
life at Galesburg: . 

“Nearly every night the pail of water in my 
room used to freeze solid and swell up in the 
center. I had a fur cap by this time,.and I used 
always to eat my meals walking up and down the 
room, with my cap and woolen mittens on. I 
seldom had anything to eat but bread, and it froze 
so hard that it was full of ice and hard to chew. 
I eannot remember anything more dismal than those 
meals in that terribly cold room. A very poor 
divinity student roomed with me for a few weeks— 
a solemn, pious fellow with protruding teeth; and 
I remember, one Sunday when we came home from 
ehureh and had nothing but cold corn-meal mush 
for our Sunday dinner, he varied his usual blessing 
as we confronted the dish, and said: ‘O Lord, 
bless, we pray thee, this miserable food to our 
perishing bodies.’ Going to bed, however, was the 
greatest hardship. The sheets were so cold, and 
had been cold for so long, that getting into bed was 
like plunging naked into a snow-drift. At night 
I usually studied in the publie library, or in the 
office of the hotel, or in the waiting-room of the 
depot, where there was always a red-hot stove.” 

Mind triumphed over body to such an extent 
that the young student, as he tells us, got so 
that he could go to bed supperless without 
feeling any great discomfort; and he might 
even have carried this experiment in cheap 
living so far as to establish the fact that, in 
an academic atmosphere and with congenial 
studies to stimulate the intellect, starvation 
itself is not a disagreeable experience, had not 
his aspect betrayed the critical condition of 
affairs in that comfortless dormitory and 
caused his removal to the house of some good 
people who soon restored him to physical vigor. 

Initiation into the mysteries of printing had 
come to Mr. McClure when he was attending 
school at Valparaiso, Indiana, where he served 
for two months as printer’s devil on ‘‘The 
Vidette,’’ a newspaper published there. Type- 
setting and the making-up of the paper were 
quickly learned by the versatile lad, and there- 
fore he was not ill fitted for the work that came 
to him later in college, when the editorship of 
‘*The Knox College Student’’ fell to his lot. 
Of this work he writes : 

“In editing the Knox Student I followed ex- 
actly the same principles of editing that I after- 
ward followed in editing McClure’s Magazine. 
Whatever I know about editing I knew in the 
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betanien We had, after the manner of otten | 
papers, a long staff of contributing editors, an 
Exchange Editor, a Society Editor, ete. I remem- 
ber that at first some of them were very indignant 
at the way in which I eut and modified their copy. 
There was especial indignation because I cut all 
such items as: ‘ Charley Brown was seen walking 
aeross the campus with a vision in white last 
Friday afternoon. What about it, Charley?’ 
Phillips and I had undertaken to make the paper 
lively and interesting, and we did n’t consider this 
form of humor either one or the other.” 

The Phillips here mentioned was, like his 
friend and co-worker, destined for greater 
things in the publishing world beyond the col- 
lege gates. He is at present editor of ‘‘The 
American Magazine.’’ Mr. MeClure himself 
became editor of ‘‘ The Wheelman’”’ and gained 
a further acquaintance with the making of 
printed matter in the DeVinne printing house 
before he entered on his chosen work of syndi- 
eate publication and, later, the building up 
of a popular monthly magazine. The strug- 
gles of the syndicate to win a footing make 
an absorbing story, as do the early fortunes 
and misfortunes of the magazine. ‘‘I launched 
the syndicate,’’ writes Mr. McClure, ‘‘ Novem- 
ber 16, 1884. The first thing I syndicated was 
a two-part story by H. H. Boyesen. I had 
agreed to pay Boyesen $250 for it, and 
although some newspapers in large cities paid 
as high as $20 for the right to print it, my 
returns on the story aggregated $50 less than 
the story cost me.’ This was a serious situa- 
tion for the adventurous young man, as he was 
not only without funds for current expenses, 
but he was saddled with a considerable debt. 
The story of the hazardous but ultimately very 
successful enterprise continues : 

“T went down to the Century office and bor- 
rowed $5 from a young man I had worked with 
there — it must be remembered that I knew almost 
no one in New York — and with this $5 I went to 
Philadelphia. There I sold two stories, the one by 
Boyesen and another by ‘ J. S. of Dale,’ for $45 to 
Philadelphia papers. I borrowed some money 
from a relative there, and went on to Washington, 
where I also sold my stories, then home. As soon 
as I got back to New York, I went to Boston. 
There Mr. Howland, of Outing, got me a pass to 
Albany. .. . At Albany I sold the service for $5 
a week. When I got back to New York I found 
letters from several important newspapers, such 
as the St. Paul Pioneer Press and the San Fran- 
eiseo Argonaut — which I had written to but had 
not heard from before— agreeing to take the 
service at $8 a week. Then I realized that I was 
started. I paid Boyesen part of what I owed him, 
and lived on the rest, paying him a little more, as 
I could. Week after week and month after month 
I fell short in this way, and got deeper and deeper 
into debt. I got along by paying my authors $10 
or $20 on account. I paid out a little less than I 





 eiatel, ow my steal vee anhea was the 
money I owed authors. I made no secret of this, 
and the men who wrote for me were usually 
willing to wait for their money, as they realized 
that my syndicate was a new source of revenue 
which might eventually become very profitable to 
them. And it did.” 

Similarly the history of the magazine that was 
started on no capital and infinite courage 
in 1893 is full of hairbreadth escapes from 
disastrous failure and long periods of sta- 
tionary or declining fortunes, followed at last 
by glorious success. Faith and persistence 
seem to have served admirably in place of cap- 
ital. and it must have required a very firm 
faith as well as considerable credit to carry on 
an enterprise that was losing four thousand 
dollars a month, which was the average deficit 
of the magazine in its third year. But two 
years later it showed a profit of five thousand 
dollars for each issue, and its standing was 
thenceforth secure. Here is a glimpse of the 
heart-breaking struggle that preceded that 
assured prosperity : 

“ During the first summer of the magazine’s ex- 
istence, in the panic year of ’93, I was staying 
with Professor Henry Drummond at Northfield, 
where he was visiting Moody’s school. We took 
long walks together; and one day, when we were 
off in the country, sitting on the grass, I told 
Drummond that I did not see how I could possibly 
put through the task I had undertaken — that I 
did not feel strong enough to do it, and that I 
always seemed to be undertaking more than I could 
do. I have never forgotten his reply. He said: 
‘Unless a man undertakes to do more than he 
possibly can, he will never do all that he can.’” 


One reason for the early success of ‘‘Me- 
Clure’s Magazine’’ is expressed in the words 
of Mr. Kipling to its editor: ‘‘It takes the 
young man to find the young man.”’ Mr. Me- 
Clure was young and on the look-out for new 
talent, and so the new talent came inevitably 
his way. The list of gifted young authors he 
discovered or helped to discover is a long one 
and ineludes such names as Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Sir A. Conan Doyle, and Mr. Kipling. 
A later element in the magazine’s prosperity 
has been its editor’s alertness to the temper 
of the times in matters of social and govern- 
mental reform, and his system for giving these 
publie questions the most thorough and intel- 
ligent treatment in articles written by experts 
in the popular presentation of timely and 
important topics. 

The author of ‘‘My Autobiography’’ shows 
himself to be, as he frankly confesses himself 
to be, a man of one set of interests. His busi- 
ness and his pleasure are one; his vocation is 
his avoeation; his daily task is his daily ree- 
reation. Thus his book is the story of his work 
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in the great new world to which he came as a 
boy with eager expectancy, and it is little else. 
But this is not said in depreciation. Unity is 
a quality of art, and the simple sincerity and 
singleness of purpose shown in the narrative 
will not count against it. Incidental glimpses 
are furnished, too, of the wide range of lit- 
erary workers with whom the author’s search 
for new writers has brought him into more or 
less friendly relationship. Portraits of many 
of these are reproduced, with other appropriate 


illustrations. 
Percy F. BicKNELL. 





THE APOSTLE OF EUGENICs.* 


Thirty years ago, in England, the present 
writer had the good fortune to read Galton’s 
‘“‘Human Faculty,’’ then almost a new book. 
It is impossible to forget the impression made 
by its originality, suggestiveness, and applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the study of every- 
day experiences. Vague questionings of the 
human mind, stimulated in the first instance, 
possibly, by the works of Poe, here found at 
least partial answers; while it seemed that a 
great new field lay open for fruitful investi- 
gation. At the same time, little as the author 
may have intended it, metaphysical specula- 
tion was encouraged. The greater territory 
annexed by science had of course greater 
boundaries, and many headlands jutting into 
the sea of the unknown, from which it was 
easy to make metaphysical excursions. Now, 
after the lapse of years, bringing a much bet- 
ter knowledge of Galton and his works, the 
old impression still remains. The subtleties 
of modern psychology, the revelations of twen- 
tieth century experimenters, have in a sense 
rendered Galton’s writings obsolete. Neverthe- 
less, they may be read with advantage, not 
only for their significant statements of fact, 
but principally perhaps as examples of bold- 
hess combined with sagacity, almost naive 
originality checked by continual appeals to 
experience. The eugenics movement, of which 
we hear so much to-day, is primarily due to 
Galton ; and while the control of human héred- 
ity may not altogether follow the lines he sug- 
gested, it will always be recognized that he 
first won public consideration for the subject. 


When he died in 1911, at the age of eighty-nine, : 


he left funds for the support of a professor- 
ship and laboratory in the University of Lon- 
don, dedicated to the cause of eugenics and 
the study of human heredity. 

*Tse Lire, Lerrers, AND Lasours oF FRANCIS GALTON. 


By Karl Pearson. Volume I. [Iillustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 








The Galton Professor, Dr. Karl Pearson, 
has considered it his duty and his pleasure to 
prepare an elaborate work on the life of Sir 
Francis Galton, giving all significant details 
obtainable concerning his ancestry and en- 
vironment. The first volume, covering the 
years from birth to marriage (1853) is now 
before us. In 1909, Galton himself published 
a charming and interesting book, ‘‘ Memories 
of My Life,’’ which sufficiently described the 
main facts of his career. The new work is far 
more detailed, and very profusely illustrated. 
It gives full particulars concerning the Gal- 
tons and their ancestors, and also much about 
the Darwin family, Francis Galton and 
Charles Darwin both being grandsons of Eras- 
mus Darwin. Professor Pearson, in his pref- 
ace, disarms the critic by the following frank 
remarks: 

“T am fully aware that the indolent reader will 
find much in this work which he does not want 
and which has but little interest for him. It is 
intended fundamentally as a permanent memorial 
to the Founder of the Galton Laboratory, and em- 
braces material which may easily perish or be 
ultimately lost sight of. If the said reader will 
only wait a few years, I have little doubt that my 
material will be strained of its more solid content 
and presented to him in that light and cheap form, 
which we are told is a first necessity of the modern 
book market. My object is a different one, namely, 
to issue a volume to some extent worthy of the 
name of the man it bears,— which may be studied 
hereafter by those who wish to understand him, 
his origin and his aims,— rather than to furnish 
an evening’s amusement for readers, however 
numerous, who would just as readily study any 
other biography as tnat of Galton, if only it 
chanced to be entertaining.” 

The ‘‘indolent reader’’ will, however, enjoy 
looking at the pictures, and if at all clever at 
skipping, will readily discover a large amount 
of generally interesting matter, mixed with 
materials which are printed mainly as matters 
cf record, to be used by more serious students. 
He will marvel at the precocity of the young- 
ster, who, the day before his fifth birthday, 
wrote the following letter to his sister: 

“ My dear Adéle: 

I am four years old and I can read any English 
book. I ean say all the Latin substantives and 
adjectives and active verbs, besides 52 lines of 
Latin poetry. I can cast up any sum in addition 
and ean multiply by 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10. 

I ean also say the pence table. I read French a 
little and I know the clock.” 

In his old age Galton said of his early accom- 
plishments: ‘‘In middle life I feared that 
I had been an intolerable prig, and cross-ques- 
tioned many old family friends about it, but 
was invariably assured that I was not at all a 
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prig . . . and that I was a nice little child.’’ 
In his fifth year he was placed in a dame’s 
school, and remained there for three years. 
The head mistress reported very highly of lit- 
tle Francis, and once added ‘‘the young gen- 
tleman is always found studying the abstruse 
sciences.”’ 

At the age of eight the boy made his will, 
which begins as follows: 

“I, Francis Galton of the Larches near Birming- 
ham, make this my last Will and Testament — I 
give to my dearest sister Adéle for her great kind- 
ness in teaching me all my English Books, my 
Watch, and all my Compound Money and Colleec- 
tion of Beetles—To Bessy, my Minerals and 
Shells — To Luey, my Hygrometer and Desk — To 
Emma, my Medals...” 

At the age of fourteen we find him at a typi- 
eal English boarding school, writing a diary of 
which the following is a fragment: 

“ Monday, April 18 —I knocked a fellow down 
for throwing a brick at me. 

Tuesday, April 19—I thrashed a snob for 
throwing stones. 





Wednesday, April 20 — One of the boys bought | 
a half-crown trumpet which made a tremendous | 


row. 


Thursday, April 21— We bought a bireh pro 


bono publico for 15 shillings. 


streets, on account of a blaguard thrashing one of 


our boys. 

Monday, April 25— Saw the Ist swallow this 
vear. 

” Tuesday, April 26 — Got 30 lines of Virgil. 
Wednesday, April 27 — Got 20 lines of Virgil. 
Tuesday, May 3— Got the syntax to write out 

for drawing a picture of a race. 

Sunday, May 8— Arnold preached. 
gave me a thrashing in the street.” 

The ‘‘indolent reader’’ will not fail to be 
interested in the details of Galton’s medical 
education and life at Cambridge, of his travels 
in Europe, Egypt, Syria, and later in tropical 
South Africa. The African expedition was 
one of scientific exploration, and upon his re- 
turn he was at once recognized as a distin- 
guished geographer. 

Like many other capable men, Galton had 
more powers than he could well make use of. 
Professor Pearson remarks that during many 
years of friendship he never saw him handle 
the pencil, yet in his youth he could draw with 
skill. Among the many sketches reproduced 
is an excellent one of the Bishop’s Gateway 
at Liége, as it appeared in 1838. It probably 
has been injured or destroyed in the present 
deplorable war. 


A fellow 


At the end of his discussion of Galton’s 


ancestry, Professor Pearson gives a very in- 
teresting analysis of his physical and mental 


characteristics, and endeavors to determine | ty 


> 
J 


Friday, April 22—-A tremendous row in the | 





how these agree with the qualities of various 
ancestors. In concluding he says: ‘‘Thus as 
most men Francis Galton was physically and 
mentally a blend of many ancestral traits, 
Whether they were ‘unit characters’ or not 
concerns us little here. What we do realize 
is that they were not the product of environ- 
ment, whether of home or school or college.”’ 
Thus we find ‘‘nature’’ emphasized, and ‘‘nur- 
ture’’ belittled; a point of view nearly oppo- 
site to that of Lester Ward, which we recently 
discussed in these columns. The difference of 
attitude no doubt has arisen largely from cir- 
cumstances. Francis Galton’s life, projected 
against the relatively uniform background of 
English middle-class life, stands out promi- 
nently because of the man’s inherited qualities. 
Lester Ward, in a relatively new country of 
infinitely varied circumstances and opportuni- 
ties, could not fail to observe how these condi- 
tioned the development and success of men. 
Both ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘nurture’’ are potent and 
necessary, and any social programme which 
overlooks either is sure to result in disaster. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





Miss ELLEN KEyY’s SOCIALISM.* 


One imagines it was her individualism that 
led Miss Ellen Key to write ‘‘The Younger 
Generation,’’— a book on socialism. The in- 
dividual is never indifferent to her: she is 
far too passionate, too intense, to value any- 
thing so abstract and unreal as a mass. In 
other words, she is a woman and a poet first, 
and after that a social theorist. 

In her bias in favor of the individual, she 
only reflects that fierce individualism of the 
North which struck and even daunted the 
imagination of Europe in the grim and lonely 
figure of Ibsen, and outraged so many sensi- 
bilities in the remorseless egotism of Strind- 
berg. Politically Ibsen and Miss Ellen Key 
are poles apart; spiritually — which is all 
that matters — they are really near together. 
She is a socialist for the same reason that he 
was an anarchist: because of an intense desire 
to bring about a greater freedom in the de- 
velopment of personality. 

Miss Key is a radical, of course; but she 
is a fastidious radical. She does not believe 
in the efficacy of easy nostrums; she is re- 
freshingly free from those very illusions we 
have no right to expect feminist leaders to 
have rid themselves of, as yet. She can, for 


‘example, be as heartily contemptuous of the 


| 


vote as an American cynic sipping his whiskey 
and water in a club window; she can speak of 


*Tue Younagr Generation. By Ellen Key. Translated 
Arthur D. Chater. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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parliaments as slightingly as Mr. Wells him- 
self. But it is significant that she rarely 
chooses to do so. These things — political 
rights — will come to women. Well, then, it 
is necessary to be prepared for something 
else; it is necessary to keep one’s eye fixed 
on the end rather than the means; and the 
end is an indefinite enhancement of life 
through the enrichment of the individual. 

Without knowing precisely what Miss Key’s 
spiritual history has been, one hazards the 
guess that she became a socialist only after a 
prolonged and anxious weighing of the issues. 
Like so many other socialists of our time, she 
has not been without a fear of ultimate democ- 
racy. She has doubtless shuddered (as Wil- 
liam James shuddered) before the vision of 
a world transformed into a huge Chautauqua 
assembly, peaceful, stuffed with plenty, shock- 
ingly inert. For the values she prizes are 
never cheap values; they are the reverse; 
they are even (as in the case of marriage) a 
little too mystical and remote for the average 
man. They are often vague, but they are 
always ideal values and they are always char- 
acteristically feminine values. 

So it is natural that what she demands of 
socialism is that it shall produce not con- 
tented men, but better men. She has no wish 
to eliminate struggle; she wishes rather to 
persuade herself that socialism will not elim- 


inate struggle, and she does persuade herself 


at least. A civilization that cannot produce 
superior men is valueless. She is not in- 
different to the average man. She believes 
that the two rise together, and that the aver- 
age mau is helpless without natural leaders. 
If he cannot breed them, he will not even hold 
his own; he will slip back. On the other 
hand, we do not expect a Darwin to be born 
in Tierra del Fuego; there is, of course, 
action and reaction. If she turns to social- 
ism, it is largely because she believes socialism 
will afford a better environment for the man 
of genius. 

Many vigorous opponents of socialism now 
concede that it is possible to improve the ma- 
terial condition of men in the gross. But, 
they say, you will do so only by depressing 
the whole human group, by perilously cur- 
tailing the opportunities of the fortunate few 
and by the fierce and stupid suppression of 
individual initiative. Miss Key does not blink 
this danger of the domination of the herd. 
She knows that democracies have not always 
been ideal breeding places of exceptional men. 
(She points to Switzerland and the United 

es.) There is a peril, but to offset that 
possible waste she points to the vast, the un- 
guessed release of energy that might result 





if the whole mass of mankind were miracu- 
lously to enjoy a place in the sun. Who can 
say how human progress might be accelerated 
if all the units of brain power born in each 
generation could be connected somehow with 
the driving wheel of civilization? Is it not 
conceivable that we should get on faster? 
Peasant stock has given us many men of 
genius, but only the strongest have been able 
to climb up, to survive the ordeal — and 
genius is not always strong physically. In 
the face of this alluring possibility, she per- 
suades herself easily, far too easily, that the 
proletariat will succeed where the middle 
class has failed — that it will be permanently 
idealistic. But, in the first place, this is a 
thing that has never happened to any class 
in society, and, in the second, we have abso- 
lutely no reason to believe that the proletariat 
is composed of better stuff than the middle 
class. It is even idle to contend that the 
great movement for social reform among the 
workers is in the main a disinterested move- 
ment. To admit that it is not, is not to criticize 
or belittle socialism. A disinterested move- 
ment could never accomplish so vast a task as 
the socialists have in mind. 

But if socialism is going to confer any ad- 
vantage on society, it will have to be a skep- 
tical and wary socialism,—a socialism that has 
learned to distrust the organization that now 
makes it strong. And this is the gist of Miss 
Key’s message in ‘‘The Younger Generation.’’ 
It is a warning to socialists, though not to 
socialists alone. We live in an age of associa- 
tion, following upon an age in which indi- 
vidualism had reached the homicidal stage, 
and we have carried organization too far. 
‘*The atmosphere created by association makes 
those who live in it ‘devoid of responsibility 
and remorse,’ to borrow one of Kierkegaard’s 
profound sayings of the dangers of shared 
activity.’’ Miss Key is far from being alone 
in urging us to be on our guard against the 
so-called ‘‘social conscience.’’ All that is 
deep and valuable in the human spirit is ma- 
tured in silence and in lonely meditation. 
We cannot save our souls in a group. ‘‘ What 
is public opinion?’’ asked Nietzsche. And he 
answered, ‘‘It is private indolence.’’ A social- 
ist state which put down private opinion 
would be a social disaster, no matter how 
comfortable its members might be. So would 
a socialist state that interfered with the free 
development of its citizens. The servile state 
has no part in her dreams of the future. And 
socialists above all must rise to an under- 
standing of the precise virtue there is in 
association,— codperation in the business of 
getting food and other material things; but 
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in the life of the spirit an intense and even 
fierce independence,— an individualism as 
vigorous and uncompromising as that of 
Nietzsche himself. 

It is characteristic of Miss Key’s idealism 
that she accepts this communistic ideal with- 
out a rigid examination of the underlying 
economic argument. How is socialism to be 
brought about? What is to be the machinery? 
She does not concern herself with all that. 
She says simply: ‘‘I do not understand it.”’ 
Her acceptance of its ideal is the result of her 
woman’s revolt — a sentimental revolt, if you 
will — against suffering that she believes to 
be needless. Human society cannot remain 
indifferent; it must find a way out. Being 
impatient of arguments, she does not herself 
argue. Indeed, she distrusts intellectualism 
altogether; she relies largely on intuition. 
She would infect you with her enthusiasm 
rather than convince your mind. She speaks 
always as a seer rather than as a thinker, and 
doubtless she is wise to do so. 

By way of postscript, one would add that 
there is included in this volume an essay on 
universal peace. In a recent London dispatch 
Mr. Francis Grierson was reported to have 
remarked that the great European war will 
doubtless overwhelm many Utopian philoso- 
phies. One can only say for Miss Ellen Key 
that she is not a peace advocate of the ‘‘im- 
possibilist’’ school. Having said so much, 
however, one really feels justified in saying 
no more for the present. It is undeniably a 
sad time for idealism of whatever sort. 


GrorGe BERNARD DONLIN. 


ADMINISTRATION IN EGYPT 
THE SUDAN.* 


BRITISH AND 


Mr. Sidney Low’s ‘‘ Egypt in Transition”’ 
is a well-written book of travel. It is, more- 
over, a fresh and painstaking study of the 
problems involved in the administration of 
tropical dependencies. Half of the volume 
relates to Egypt proper and is made up of 
chapters dealing with the physical aspect of 
the country, the life of the people, the agencies 
of government, the reforms introduced in the 
past quarter-century by English administra- 
tors and advisers. The first twelve or fifteen 
chapters, however, are devoted to a record of 
impressions of the Sudan, and this is distinctly 
the most original and valuable part of the 
book. 

To the world at large the Sudan is a terra 
incognita; and even Englishmen commonly 





* Eover tn TRANsttTion. By Sidney Low. With an Intro- 
duction by the Earl of Cromer. With portraits. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 





| think of it only as the scene of Gordon’s tragic 


death, the theatre of General Kitchener’s many 
brilliant exploits, and a field of occasional 
friction with the French. In some introdue- 
tory pages which he contributes to Mr. Low’s 
book, Lord Cromer avows the opinion that, 
although the form of government maintained 
by the English in the Sudan is both unique 
and singularly successful, there are not a 
dozen people in all England (with the excep- 
tion of experts, who might be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand) who could give an 
approximately accurate account of what that 
form of government is. None the less, the 
Sudan is a region two-thirds as large as India, 
with a population of three millions, rich in 
resources and economic possibilities, and the 
scene of some of the most interesting of con- 
temporary experiments in the domain of trop- 
ical statecraft. In the Introduction mentioned 
Lord Cromer explains very clearly and with 
unimpeachable authoritativeness the essentials 
of English administrative policy in the Sudan 
and puts the reader in a position to under- 
stand rather better the transformations re- 
corded in Mr. Low’s chapters. 

As the title of the book indicates, the author 
is writing of a country whose life and institu- 
tions are undergoing rapid change. It is only 
within the past sixteen years that the terri- 
tory has been drawn definitely within the 
British sphere of dominion, and its govern- 
ment and life have been subjected to a trans- 
formation symbolized perhaps most adequately 
by the rising of the present splendid city of 
Khartoum on the ruins of the old human 
warren which bore that name. In Mr. Low’s 
opinion, the administrators of the Sudan are 
more fortunate than those whose theatre of 
action is countries thickly grown over with 
the tradition and inheritance of the past, such 
as India and Egypt. The ground has been 
cleared for them by war and revolution and 
they can lay their own foundations and build 
upon them. Under the agreement of 1899 the 
territory is a condominium of Great Britain 
and Egypt, each party possessing a half- 
interest. In effect, it is administered by En- 
glish officials, with the assistance of Egyptian 
subordinates, and defended by a force of 
Egyptian and Sudanese troops under English 
command; and, inasmuch as Englishmen are 
managing the affairs of the territory openly 
and independently, there is no need to keep 
up, as is kept up in Egypt, the fiction of their 
being ‘‘advisers’’ to native administrators. As 
explained in Lord Cromer’s Introduction, 
the success with which the English adminis 
trators have met is attributable, first, to the 
fact that the form of government is singularly 
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adapted to the peculiar condition and require- 
ments of the country; second, to the unusual 
measure of independence which the Sudanese 
officials have enjoyed; and third, to their ex- 
cellent pay and the generous rules governing 
their vacations. Both Lord Cromer and Mr. 
Low record experiences and observations 
which should be pondered by Americans hav- 
ing to do with government in the Philippines. 

With respect to Egypt, the author makes 
clear the fact that the English do not govern 
it, but only govern its governors. The prom- 
ise that was made in 1882 not to annex Egypt 
or incorporate it in the British Empire he 
declares to have been ‘‘given in haste and with 
an inadequate knowledge of the facts.’’ If the 
facts had been known, he avers, the promise 
would never have been given at all. ‘‘But,’’ 
he goes on to say, ‘‘given it was; and the 
policy it suggests has been steadily kept in 
view. Honestly and laboriously we have been 
trying to pave the way for complete internal 
autonomy under native direction.’’ The Egyp- 
tian Turk, it is freely admitted, is not fond 
of British rule. With the individual English- 
man he can sometimes get on pretty well, but 
for English government he has small liking, 
even though he may himself be doing well 
under it. The system of control prevailing 
under the British occupation is characterized 
aptly as ‘‘government by inspection and 
authoritative advice.’’ Mr. Low regards it as 
by no means entirely satisfactory, and he 
points out as its more conspicuous defects its 
makeshift character, the halting administra- 
tion of criminal justice, and the fetters im- 
posed by vexatious international pledges and 
restrictions. Especially does he deplore the 
effects of the capitulations,—the treaties 
and conventions under which Europeans in 
the East are exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the local tribunals. That there was once 
ample justification for these agreements he 
readily admits; but he is insistent that they 
are no longer needed and that they ought to 
be abolished. Indeed, the author would have 
his country go so far as to dismiss alto- 
gether the fiction of a temporary occupation, 
proclaim Egypt a British protectorate, and 
make known to the world that the British Em- 
pire is, and will continue, responsible for the 
territory’s external security and internal 
order. With Austria-Hungary formally an- 
hexing Bosnia and Herzegovina and Italy 
seizing the Tripolitaine, he feels that the self- 
restrained course of the English in Egypt is 
rather distinctly creditable to English diplo- 
macy. Of the strength and prospects of the 
Nationalist movement in the country he has 
& poor opinion; although he is bound to con- 





clude that for English dominance there is lit- 
tle affection. ‘‘The peasantry,’’ he says, ‘‘do 
not know us; the superior classes do not want 
us.’’ And he specially warns against the idea 
that Egypt is being, or will be, Christianized 
and that Mohammedan countries are neces- 
sarily impervious to new ideas, inventions, and 


c > : ? 
modernization. Freperic Austin Oa. 





RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. T. Sturge Moore often, to borrow a 
phrase of his own, ‘‘uses speech in an arch 
style,’’"— not to say in a manner that is 
frankly archaic. Inversions are frequent in 
his verse, and although the meaning is often 
simple, the reader must sometimes double 
upon his tracks to discover it. This, however, 
is only a minor mannerism of a poetic style 
that is full of beauty and distinction. There 
is little that is modern in Mr. Moore’s work, 
if by ‘‘modern”’’ one means the representation 
of the externals of contemporary life, but 
modern feeling is recorded in richly beautiful 
forms. For the symbols of his emotions Mr. 
Moore uses Greek stories or myths, but it is 
the essential inner core of the mystery rather 
than the outer trapping that appeals to him; 
and in poems such as ‘‘Semele,’’ ‘‘The Thigh 
of Zeus,’’ ‘‘ A Prayer,’’ or ‘‘The Dying Swan’’ 
the mood transcends the mode and life itself 
seems to supersede the vehicle of expression. 
We quote the last of these : 


“O silver-throated Swan 

Struck, struck! a golden dart 

Clean through thy breast has gone 

Home to thy heart. 

Thrill, thrill, O silver throat! 

O silver trumpet, pour 

Love for defiance back 

On him who smote! 

And brim, brim o’er 

With love; and ruby-dye thy track 

Down thy last living reach 

Of river, sail the golden light — 

Enter the sun’s heart — even teach, 

O wondrous-gifted Pain, teach thou 

The God of love, let him learn how!” 
The formal beauty of Mr. Moore’s verse is 
based upon close rhythmic and sound har- 
monies. It is hardly possible that he will be 
ealled upon to bear the burden of popularity, 
but his rare qualities will continue inevitably 
to attract the lover of poetry. 





*Tue Sea Is Kinp. By T. Sturge Moore. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
on or Boston. By Robert Frost. London: David 

utt. 

Mapce Linsey, AND OTHER Poems. By Dora Sigerson 
Shorter. Dublin: Maunsel & Co. 

SoNnGs or THE Deap ENp. By Patrick MacGill. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

Soncs For THE New Ace. By James Oppenheim. New 
York: The Century Co. 
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Mr. Robert Frost’s new book of poems, 
‘‘North of Boston,’’ leaves such a strong im- 
pression of men and women in the mind that 
one is led to think of it as a new novel rather 
than as a book of verse. This is a significant 
fact. Mr. Frost, using verse, and without in the 
least forcing the idea, has conveyed an im- 
pression of life such as might be conveyed by 
Mr. Henry James or Mr. Joseph Conrad in 
prose. Mr. Frost’s first book of verse, ‘‘A 
Boy’s Will,’’ was a volume of lyrics, fanciful, 
inventive, and with a certain whimsical twist, 
yet with very little of this more substantial 
quality. The sparse New England pasture 
with its outcropping granite boulders and 
the sparse New England character with its 
outcropping strata of close-grained, hard- 
headed practicality and its unexpected sunny 
levels of human idealism (the amazing Puri- 
tan compound) —these are both revealed 
through the sympathetic, kindly, but keenly 
humorous vision of Mr. Frost. Mr. Frost’s 
feeling for nature is not romantic; nor is it 
realistic in an external sense. Rather it gives 
us a direct sense of the earth; that close con- 
nection between nature and man which is only 
gained by constant companionship or by that 
intimacy of toil in which the earth gives up 
only what is demanded of her. In cities we 
lose this sense of nature. Mr. Frost restores 
to us the direct primitive sense of the earth. 
A mountain, a field, or a wood exists for him 
as it exists in life. They are not shadowy, 
symbolic, or romantic shapes. They are real, 
they occupy space; they count as much as 
people count, and sometimes more, in a man’s 
consciousness. Doubtless there will be many 
readers who will find Mr. Frost dull, and who 
will object to his verse structure. There is 
no denying that his insistent monosyllabic 
monotony is irritating, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether any less drab monotony of 
rhythm would have been so successful in con- 
veying the particular aspect of life presented. 
Mr. Frost is at his finest in his subtle delinea- 
tion of Yankee heroies in ‘‘The Code,’’ in his 
whimsical humoresque, ‘‘ A Hundred Collars,’’ 
in the drab tragedy of ‘‘The Death of the 
Hired Man,’’ and in the cold conflict of sun- 
dered temperaments revealed in the poem 
called ‘‘Home Burial.’’ All these poems are 
too long to quote in full, and it would only 
misrepresent them to quote parts of them. So 
it must be flatly asserted that in the particular 
field Mr. Frost has chosen he is to be compared 
with Mr. John Masefield, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
and Mr. W. W. Gibson, the three English poets 
who are most eager in the attempt to express 
the gesture and the feeling of everyday life in 
something other than ‘‘the grand style.’’ 





Mrs. Dora Sigerson Shorter has a delicate 
lyrie gift and her work always impresses the 
reader with the graceful spontaneity of one 
who sings to please herself, and, incidentally, 
others. Her latest small book, ‘‘Madge Linsey, 
and Other Poems,’’ contains the ballad of the 
title and several shorter poems and lyrics. 
Perhaps the most charming of these is 
‘Build No Roof Tree Over Thee’’ or ‘‘The 
Little Bells of Sevilla,’’ with its suggestive 
air: 

“ The ladies of Sevilla go forth to take the air, 
They loop their lace mantillas, a red rose in the 
hair; 


Upon the road Delicias their little horses run, 
And tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, the bells go every one. 


Beside the Guadalquivir, by orange-secented way, 

The ladies of Sevilla they come at cool of day; 

They wave their fans coquettish, their black eyes 
gleam and glow, 

And all their little carriage bells a-jingle, jingle go.” 

Any one who has ever been in Seville will 

recognize the truth of the impression. 

Mr. MacGill, who is only twenty-one, and 
who has been ‘‘a farm-hand, driver, tramp, 
harness-man, navvy, plate-layer, and wres- 
tler,’’ has resolutely set himself to celebrate 
these various experiences in verse. But he 
has not proved himself as skilful in wrestling 
with the Muse as with his fellow navvies. In 
fact in his initial poem, ‘‘The Pick,’’ he 
shows unmistakable symptoms of ‘‘the dis- 
ease of cosmicality,’’ supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to American poets : 

“In the depths of the pluvial season it gallantly 
stayed to your hand, 

In the dead end of woe and creation, afar in the 
furthermost land, 

When the saturnine heavens hung o’er you as dark 
as the ultimate tomb, 

When the rough of the valley you gutted was filled 
with ineffable gloom, 

When down in the depths of the planet uprooting 
the brontosaur’s bed, 

With the fire-damp writhing around you, and a 
eandle affixed to your head, 

When the gold-seeking fever enthralled you, when 
you fitfully watered the pan, 

Ever it strove to your bidding, ever it aided your 


plan, 
Ready, resistless, reticent, friend of the conquering 
man!” 


Further on in the same poem Mr. MacGill 
imposes this rather difficult injunction: 

“Look on your pick as a lover would gaze on the 

girl at his side.” 

The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ cautiously states 
that Mr. MacGill “has been called the greatest 
poet since Kipling.’’ And then, becoming 
less cautious, the paper says: ‘‘At once elo- 
quent and susceptible, he has the typical 
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poetic temperament.’’ Unfortunately Mr. 
MacGill’s chief susceptibility is to the elo- 
quence of Mr. Kipling, and we fear that a 
susceptibility to another’s eloquence is no 
more commendable than the courage of the 
opinions of others. At any rate, it does not 
constitute a poet. 

In Mr. Oppenheim’s poems one finds the 
outward form of Whitman without the essen- 
tial kindling warmth of the inner spirit. At 
least there is a surface resemblance to Whit- 
man in the form, but the resemblance is only 
skin-deep. Whitman’s verse was not metric 
but rhythmic. Mr. Oppenheim’s lines are 
neither metric nor rhythmic. Verse that ap- 
proaches prose in rhythm must at least fur- 
nish a rhythm as satisfying to the ear as good 
prose. Chopping phrases or sentences into 
lines, with abrupt pauses and monotonous 
antitheses, does not make good verse —or 
good prose. Throughout the book one is con- 
scious that Mr. Oppenheim comes danger- 
ously near to re-writing Whitman in certain 
passages. But of course one realizes that any 
prophet must be constantly paraphrased, and 
it is not to this that one objects so much as 
to the hardening of the spirit of revolt into 
platitude. The poem entitled ‘‘The Slave,’’ 
for instance, is undoubtedly true philosophy 
but it leaves one cold: 


“They set the slave free, striking off his chain. .. . 
Then he was as much of a slave as ever. 


He was chained to servility, 

He was still manacled to indolence and sloth, 
He was still bound by fear and superstition, 
By ignorance, suspicion, and savagery . . . 
His slavery was not in the chains, 

But in himself . ... 


They only set free men free . . . 
And there is no need of that: 
Free men set themselves free.” 


Possibly it is the sensuous appeal that one 
misses in Mr. Oppenheim. His expression 
rarely exceeds statement, and statement may, 
as we have said, present correctly the modern 
intellectual attitude of revolt while failing 


utterly to arouse. Auice C. HENDERSON. 


Colonel Vachée’s book on “ Napoleon at Work,” 
onginally written with the object of preparing 
military students for those “ battles of the future ” 
which are now of the present, is being translated 
into English by Mr. G. Frederic Lees. It empha- 
sizes the supreme importance of the personal 
element in military leadership, arguing that though 
Napoleon carried his centralization to excess, 
nothing can replace the commander-in-chief who 
is able at the decisive moment to assume sole 
authority over his forces. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


Popularity is mostly a mystery. Publishers 
speak dogmatically about ‘‘what will go and 
what won’t,’’—only to admit that the longer 
they study the problem the more puzzled they 
are. Writers, except those who have a large 
and faithful audience, generally assert that 
the public’s demand is utterly irrational. 
Readers are seldom able satisfactorily to ac- 
count for so much as their own individual 
preferences. Reviewers are notoriously help- 
less to prophesy, however alert they may be 
to explain, a novel’s popularity. The diffi- 
culty may lie partly in the fact that there are 
novel-reading publics rather than a novel- 
reading public. Mr. George Barr McCutcheon 
and Mr. Winston Churchill are both popular 
novelists, but it may be that very few persons 
read them both. It is possible that what 
alienates one numerous sort of reader is the 
thing that delights another numerous sort. 
The reasons given why a particular novel will 
not succeed might be altogether valid for the 
particular public which the reasoner had in 
mind and not at all valid for another public 
which it had not occurred to him to consider. 

Mr. Coningsby Dawson has apparently put 
something for almost everybody into ‘‘The 
Raft.’’ It starts off with a discussion be- 
tween two young women of their helpless need 
of men to marry, as if that were to be the 
theme of the book. Serious-minded readers, 
who like to feel that they are getting some- 
thing over and above mere amusement for 
their time, and reviewers, who are aware how 
much easier it is to discuss a novel that is based 
on an idea than one that is not, are pleased to 
discover these sentences : 

“¢ We're two girls adrift on a raft and we can’t 
swim. Over there’s the land of marriage, with all 
the little children, the homes, and the husbands; 
we've no means of getting to it. Unless some of 
the men see us and put off in boats to our rescue, 
we'll be caught in the current of the years and 
swept out into the hunger of mid-ocean. But 
they’re too busy to notice us. Oh, dear!’” 
Unfortunately — or perhaps fortunately, as 
long as serious-minded readers and reviewers 
are so small a public — Mr. Dawson did not 
choose to elaborate this conception. He had 
too many other things on his mind. He had 
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thirty or forty characters to present, a num- 
ber of love stories to tell, and much tender 
observation of the human desire for goodness 
to record. Sometimes, as in the first part of 
‘*The Raft,’’ Mr. Dawson affects the contem- 
porary realistic manner ; sometimes, and much 
more often, he writes in the whimsical vein of 
certain stories told for children; and he never 
misses an opportunity to inject the wistfully 
sentimental flavor. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Dawson has read Dickens, obvious as are 
his dissimilarities to that master of a special 
convention, and no doubt that his novels are 
an expression of his own temperament. But 
his eye is a misty one. 

In ‘‘Saturday’s Child,’’ Mrs. Kathleen 
Norris has written a thoroughly American 
story of an exceptional young woman who 
achieved a husband, children, and a home in 
spite of poverty, and in spite of the tempta- 
tion offered by riches. Susan Brown is intro- 
duced to us as a thirty dollar a month clerk 
in San Francisco. She was lazy but am- 
bitious, eager but uncertain. She wanted to 
do something; she did not know what. A 
distinguished novelist offered himself and she 
would have become his mistress but for an 
accident that made her miss the boat on 
which she was going away with him. In the 
end she found a sincere man, a labor leader, 
whom she deeply loved and who loved her. 
We in America like our heroines to be like 
that, do we not? Mrs. Norris makes no at- 
tempt at fine writing, but presents a wealth 
of observed detail, homely, recognizable, and 
usually interesting. There is too much of it; 
a more finished artist would have done better 
with less; but Mrs. Norris has made a sub- 
stantial fabric background of it. And if the 
whole is a little overcharged with sentiment 
and morality, it is not really mawkish. 

Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon is a skilled 
journalist, observant of the day’s tendency 
and prepared to diseuss it. She has designed 
‘*To-Day’s Daughter’’ to illustrate the ‘‘ prob- 
lem’’ of the contemporary middle-class woman 
who spends a large income and who is not 
content to be wife and mother, mistress and 
friend to her husband. The volume presents 
a number of variations on the type, each of 
which would stand by itself as a short story 
but for the Dr. Fanchon who serves as deus 
ex machina in all of them. One example is 
the woman who neglects her husband for a 
dozen reformist activities, only to discover 
that her real happiness is to be achieved by 
living as his squaw under the most primitive 
conditions. Another is a woman whose suec- 
cess as an interior decorator is hollow because 
she and her husband are estranged. A third 





is a woman whose vogue as a portrait painter 
is sufficient to enable her to pay all her share 
of keeping up several establishments and the 
expenses of the children besides, so that her 
husband has not the slightest claim upon her. 
Most of the cases are argued out easily and 
sensibly by Dr. Fanchon. He is master of 
every situation except the last of the three 
mentioned, and even that he partly dominates 
by reason of an eloquent lecture on the pri- 
mary social importance of preserving the fam- 
ily. The chief objection to Mrs. Bacon’s stories 
is that they are too readily resolved by a 
formula. Some of her simplification of the 
issues involved is in the interests of space 
rather than in the interests of illumination. 
A whole volume is not too much to devote to 
a single instance of the sort which interests 
her. And to have done the thing more by the 
method of the novelist and less by that of the 
pamphleteer would have made her moral the 
more convincing for being the less insisted 
upon. 

It is easy enough to see what string Miss 
Marjorie Benton Cooke’s ‘‘Bambi’’ is meant 
to pull. It is no plea for the sex, but a bare- 
faced glorification of it. Bambi is only nine- 
teen when she marries, against his will, a 
romantic young idealist of a playwright in 
order to take care of him, make a success of 
him, and teach him to love her. Bambi’s 
capacity easily enables her to support her 
husband and to re-create him at the same time. 
She dashes off a story that wins a prize and 
an order to do a series for a magazine. Jarvis 
struggles heroically to bring forth a play which 
Mr. Belaseo will have none of. Bambi per- 
suades Mr. Frohman to give her husband the 
chance to dramatize her story (which he does 
not know she has written) and then does all 
the good things in the play herself, even to 
directing the leading actress’s playing of her 
part. When Jarvis is sufficiently humiliated 
to learn his trade, Bambi accepts him as her 
consort. The story is brightly written in the 
briefest of paragraphs, with an eye to such 
contemporary events as Mr. Richard Bennett's 
recent tour with ‘‘Damaged Goods’’ and a 
reckless freedom in the use of actual celeb- 
rities for a background. But would a play- 
wright so high-vaulting as to think Mr. 
Bernard Shaw of no consequence, Sir James 
Barrie a questionable success in the theatre, 
and Mr. Galsworthy a ‘‘pamphleteer’’ actually 
make Mr. David Belasco his first choice as @ 
producing manager? It is a trivial matter 
beside the possibility that half the ‘‘flappers’ 
of 1914 will imitate Bambi’s conduct. Think 
what it would mean to American literature In 
one decade if a dozen of them should! 
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Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson has been greeted 
in some quarters as a romancer of at least the 
second order. He is a painstaking writer. 
The agony of Mr. Puddlebox on the day he 
gave himself to the sea in order that Mr. 
Wriford might be saved is built up through 
thirty pages with a rhythmic beat that few of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s rivals could sustain. But 
some newspaper reporters could produce a 
more poignant effect in a column. That is 
the trouble with making too much of mere 
writing. But Mr. Hutchinson’s method would 
be of comparatively little consequence if the 
material on which he exercises it were sound. 
In the case of ‘‘The Clean Heart’’ it is not 
sound. It is the agony that Mr. Hutchinson 
is after, and agony that he insists upon. If 
he were less eager to squeeze the last possible 
tear from his situations he might perceive 
their essential falsity,—and construct better 
ones. As it is, his architecture runs to deco- 
ration. He may very well please the naiveté 
which welcomed the jig-saw, but he is merci- 
lessly exposed to the slightest sophistication. 

Miss Ethel Sidgwick is sophisticated to the 
last degree, and yet she is an artist. Occasion- 
ally, as in ‘‘A Lady of Leisure,’’ she takes 
delight in her own virtuosity,— an amusing 
but inevitably a stultifying game. Much of 
her dialogue demands a degree of attention — 
if the results of her skilful indirection are 
not to be lost — which few readers are likely 
to give it. But when Miss Sidgwick’s interest 
in her people takes hold of her, as it did in 
most of ‘‘Promise’’ and ‘‘Succession,’’ and 
does in many passages of her present novel, 
she is a guide as well as a virtuoso. There is 
one passage in which a woman of the world is 
revealed, a passage in which exposition and 
analysis and narrative are so happily blended 
that the eye marches up and down her pages 
while the mind is satisfied. And just as the 
woman is taking shape as an extraordinarily 
competent person, Miss Sidgwick introduces 
the daughter Violet, and in a casual clause 
delivers the final stroke : 

“Violet on her side did not despise her mother, 

in passing flashes, when her father was 
badly worried: but from the age of ten years she 
had despised her tranquilly.” 
We have not been quite ready to despise 
Eveleen, but immediately and without a pause 
we accept Violet’s verdict,— which is precisely 
what Miss Sidgwick wishes us to do. ‘‘ A Lady 
of Leisure’’ is a novel to interest the connois- 
seur of novels. But in the end he will vote it, 
in studio slang, ‘‘amusing.’’ For Miss Sidg- 
wiek’s sure hand is here devoted to an all 


a thankless task, and one hardly worthy 
me Luctan Cary. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. C. Hanford Henderson’s 
book, ‘‘What Is It to Be Edu- 
cated ?’’ (Houghton), is put forth 
as a sort of sequel to his widely read and whole- 
somely stimulating work, ‘‘ Education and the 
Larger Life,’’ but at the same time as an 
independent utterance sufficiently complete in 
itself to render unnecessary for its full under- 
standing any previous study of the antecedent 
volume. Elaboration and addition, rather than 
continuation, make up the substance of the 
later work, and show the writer’s thought to 
have expanded and developed with the dozen 
years separating the two books. How thor- 
oughly devoted to his chosen profession the 
author is may be gathered even from hap- 
hazard perusal of its pages, but particularly 
from such passages as the following extract 
from his preface: ‘‘In the long vacation, when 
my boys have all left me, and I sit alone before 
my big fireplace, brooding, I find myself keen 
to push aside the intervening months, to have 
it term-time once more, to start afresh, to do 
the thing infinitely better than I have just 
succeeded in doing it.’’ The reason of this 
hope and expectation of doing the thing always 
better and better is that the teacher is forever 
continuing and never completing his own edu- 
cation, and his ability as a teacher keeps pace 
with his docility as a learner. A wide range 
of topics relating to culture in the largest 
sense, as well as to the pedagogical problem, 
will be found in the book’s agreeably rambling 
chapters. Even subjects so seemingly remote 
from the matter in hand as the influence of 
railroads on our civilization, some aspects of 
the servant problem, the desirability of wear- 
ing only such garments as can go frequently 
into the washtub, and the nightmare of race- 
suicide, are either cursorily or in some detail 
brought under discussion. Thus he will be a 
difficult person who cannot find something to 
engage his attention in the book. It is to be 
noted, by the way, that the author is no en- 
thusiast for the ancient classics as educational 
studies. He would allow their election in col- 
lege, but believes that until then other more 
important branches should have the prece- 
dence. And yet that very faultiness in the 
use of English which he notes in American 
boys is often most effectively and expeditiously 
corrected by imparting some knowledge of fun- 
damental language principles through a little 
study of a highly inflected tongue like Latin 
or Greek. Something of the spirit of this ad- 
mirable book of Mr. Henderson’s may be 
eaught from the few lines with which this 
brief notice must content itself to come to a 
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close. In a chapter headed ‘‘Live Your Own 
Life’’ he says, felicitously: ‘‘At twenty-one 
a man is not educated, however intelligently 
he has been brought up. At best, he is only 
educated up to twenty-one. And he is not even 
educated up to that age, unless he has been 
taught to see that this revelation of the moral 
and esthetic universe which constitutes edu- 
eation, this unfolding and perfecting of the 
human spirit, is in reality a life-long adventure 
upon which he is consciously to enter, with a 
stout and merry heart.’’ And in these few 
words we learn what it is to be educated, or, 
better, what it is to be undergoing education ; 
for true education is never static and finished. 
' . For the past two centuries the 
— kings of England have been men 
nolish kings. of only moderate abilities, and 
the influence of kingship in the state has been 
steadily declining. Since William III. En- 
gland has had no great monarch; not even 
Queen Victoria with all her many virtues as a 
woman could lay any claim to real greatness 
in statesmanship. But during the long history 
of the English nation, many strong rulers 
have borne the crown; and kingship at one 
time was the greatest force in the government. 
It is significant that in this age of democratic 
growth an effort is being made to form a new 
estimate of the royal institution; in a series 
of biographies entitled ‘‘The Kings and 
Queens of England,’’ edited by Mr. Robert S. 
Rait and Mr. William Page, we are to be told 
of what royalty has contributed to the great- 
ness of England, or, as Professor Shotwell 
puts it in his suggestive Introduction to the 
series, of ‘‘royalty at work rather than on 
display.’’ Two volumes have thus far ap- 
peared: a biography of Henry II. by Mr. 
L. F. Salzmann and one of Henry VII. by Miss 
Gladys Temperley. There is little originality 
in Mr. Salzmann’s work; the early Angevin 
period has been tilled industriously by some 
of the most capable English historians and the 
reign of Henry IT. has been previously studied 
almost exclusively from the viewpoint of the 
new series,—for Henry II. was almost con- 
stantly at work and very rarely on display. 
The author has, however, produced a very 
readable account of Henry’s life and activi- 
ties and an excellent summary of the results 
of his reign. It is the sort of book that stu- 
dents of English medieval history have long 
felt the need of, as the only complete biograph- 
ical study of Henry’s life earlier published 
is Mrs. Green’s little book in the ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen’’ series. In her study of 
the reign of Henry VII. Miss Temperley has 
had a greater opportunity and has conse- 


quently been able to produce a more important 
biography. The facts of Henry VII.’s reign 
have long been known, but they have not 
always been perfectly understood, and the 
king’s character has surely not been appreci- 
ated as it should be. The most important chap- 
ter of Miss Temperley’s book is the closing 
one, in which she discusses Henry VII.’s per- 
sonality and the importance of his reign. ‘‘He 
was no sinister, savage despot, with no mind 
above the tortuous tricks of a suspicious 
tyranny, but a gracious, liberal-minded mon- 
arch, with a marked taste for splendour and 
pageantry, a more or less conscious imitator 
of the methods of the Italian despots.’’ An 
important feature of both volumes is an 
‘“Itinerary,’’ which traces the travels of each 
king and shows where he was on important 
dates, as far as the sources enable us to deter- 
mine his movements. This is of special im- 
portance for the reign of so restless a mon- 
arch as Henry II. Both volumes are provided 
with illustrations, chiefly portraits for the 
later work and pictures of material remains 
for the earlier. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Adeters The essay, reflective, rambling, 
literary reminiscent, and often packed 
a with much genial philosophy 
and rich in the wisdom that comes of a con- 
siderable experience of human nature in its 
manifold types, has ever been the form of lit- 
erature in which the physician with a leaning 
to letters has shown himself most inclined to 
give written expression to his thoughts. To 
the company of Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. 
John Brown, Oliver Wendeli Holmes, Samuel 
Smiles, and other medical men who have 
sought diversion from professional cares in the 
writing of books not too taxing either to author 
or to reader, or who have in the end turned 
this agreeable avocation into a vocation, Dr. A. 
Stuart M. Chisholm knocks for admittance 
in his substantial volume of collected articles 
and addresses entitled ‘‘Recreations of 4 
Physician’’ (Putnam). He writes on spe- 
cialization, physicians as men of letters, Shake- 
speare’s Banquo, the symbolism of names, 
royal authors, the inherent spirit of medicine, 
some translations of Horace (to which he adds 
two graceful ones of his own making), some 
features of seventeenth-century medicine, the 
picaro in fiction, and the prevention of dis- 
ease. It will be seen from these headings that 
he has not entirely renounced the doctor m 
assuming the author. Perhaps his present 
stage is that of the literary essayist in evolu- 
tion. At any rate, he writes in a manner to 
interest both the practitioner of medicine and 
the student of literature. Wide reading and 





scholarly reflection upon what he has 
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show themselves in his chapters; but he allows 
himself more space than the best judgment 
might dictate in certain themes lacking the 
element of novelty or importance to justify 
this indulgence. For instance, in discussing 
the symbolism of names he makes the famous 
confusion of ‘‘Undecemilla’’ with ‘‘undecim 
millia,’’ in the St. Ursula legend, an occasion 
for rehearsing the story of this saint and of 
the curious linguistic blunder on which it is 
supposed to be founded. In another essay he 
is perhaps not careful enough in his quotation 
when he says of Themistocles that he ‘‘seemed 
a little to disparage that softness of mind that 
is imparted by the study of the finer arts when 
he said disdainfully, ‘that he could not play 
on the fiddle, but that he could make a small 
town a large city.’’’ Plutarch’s report of 
this utterance is, in Langhorne’s translation: 
‘“‘ "Tis true I never learned how to tune a harp 
or play upon a lute, but I know how to raise a 
small and inconsiderable city to glory and 
greatness.’’ Mentioning certain modern doc- 
tors of medicine who have contributed to litera- 
ture— Dr. Holmes, John Brown, William H. 
Drummond, S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Virchow, 
J. G. Holland, Clémenceau, and Sir Conan 
Doyle,—the author allows ‘‘especial magni- 
tude’? to Holmes alone. These studies (for 
they are rather studies than essays in anything 
like the Elian sense) show their author to be 
aman of varied interests and scholarly tastes. 


: Mr. Russell Richardson’s ‘‘ Eu- 
tn tm a rope from a Motor Car’’ (Rand, 
MeNally & Co.) describes an 
American motorist’s tour in a German car 
from Berlin through parts of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, and a few miles into Spain, 
apparently in the summer of 1913. Much of 
the present significance of the observant tour- 
ist’s unusually readable narrative lies in the 
frequent comment on the military prepara- 
tions and the expectancy of war which he 
noticed everywhere on his journey. The mix- 
ture of conservatism and sentiment that has 
retained for the French soldier the glaringly 
conspicuous uniform that now makes him an 
unnecessarily prominent target, is noted. But 
ma time of peace the bright hues are pleasing. 

This constant coming and going of the 
French soldiers gives much color and anima- 
ion to the street scenes. Everyone is im- 
pressed by the cuirassiers. They are powerfully 
built and look so effective, like real soldiers 
who could uphold the traditions of Napoleon’s 
me, and who would feel much more at home 
on the battle-field than at an afternoon tea.”’ 
Rural France, conservative and slow, is re- 
garded by the author as voicing with no excess 


Europe. 





of vehemence the prevalent anti-German sen- 
timent. ‘‘No feature of our long tour through 
France was more instructive than this oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the influences at 
work to widen the gulf between the two na- 
tions. We conversed with soldiers, officers, 
peasants in the fields, and casual French ac- 
quaintances whom we met in the cafés and 
hotels. Everyone admitted the gravity of the 
situation, and said that nothing short of the 
actual shadow of German invasion could have 
induced France to submit to the tremendous 
sacrifices incident to the large increase of the 
army.’’ A part of Mr. Richardson’s tour 
nearly coincided with a part of President Poin- 
earé’s last year’s motor journey through the 
provinces, and the author says: ‘‘ France has 
found her leader, a man of vast energy who 
understands his country’s problems and is 
peculiarly fitted to solve them. His motor 
tour through the provinces was like a trium- 
phal march. Everywhere he preached that 
gospel of unity which is the great need of the 
hour.’’ But the thrill of imminent war is not 
the book’s only attraction. Description and 
observation of more than average interest are 
spiced with motor perils (as in the Stelvio 
Pass), a sufficient account of the Spanish na- 
tional amusement as witnesed at San Sebas- 
tian, and other topics that dispel somnolence. 
The motor-author might perhaps do well to 
use some such term as odometer (journey- 
measurer) instead of speedometer for the in- 
strument recording, not the rate of progress, 
but the distance travelled. Many good pic- 
tures, of Underwood & Underwood origin, and 
a handy map (in duplicate, on both end-leaves) 
accompany the narrative. 

It is a fact replete with meaning 
that the histories of the more im- 
portant American colleges and 
universities are just now beginning to be 
written. Great schools of learning are made 
by men, and, as is the case with men, their 
stories should be told as soon as they have 
accomplished something that is unique and 
enduring. Mr. Varnum Lansing Collins’s 
**Princeton’’ (Oxford University Press) will 
be read, therefore, with much profit, not only 
by Princeton graduates but by many others 
because of the prominent réle that this insti- 
tution has played in the history of this coun- 
try; and it will be read with pleasure, for Mr. 
Collins has told the story of his Alma Mater 
without the slightest taint of the chauvinist 
or the malcontent, and with an unwavering 
adherence to the human side of his theme. It 
is a rare specimen of objective narration,—for 
affectionate attachment to an institution of 
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learning does not exactly favor this sort of 
writing. The story of Princeton has already 
been told, but only in a rather documentary 
fashion; and histories of living institutions 
have always to be brought down to the present. 
Mr. Collins has done this with brief discussion 
of the administrations of Presidents Patton, 
Wilson, and Hibben. The periods around 
which he groups the history of Princeton are 
the Colonial (1746-68), the Revolutionary 
(1768-94), the ante-Bellum (1794-1868), the 
Transition (1868-88), and the Modern (1888-). 
Of these, the first three are the most interest- 
ing. How Prinecetonians must rejoice to read 
of those days of humble beginnings that were 
to grow into great things as the result of the 
labors of a few men actuated by the motives 
that spring from religious conviction, political 
foresight, and interests that necessitate sac- 
rifice! And how New Haven men must rejoice 
to read that, so far as early presidents and 
trustees are concerned, Yale is the mother of 
Princeton! A number of facts more curious 
than important will attract the reader’s atten- 
tion in passing; for instance, the odd regula- 
tion that a student ‘‘may absent himself from 
class exercises forty-nine times in two con- 
secutive terms,’’ and the opening of the uni- 
versity’s ledger with the statement that each 
student costs the university three hundred and 
thirty-one dollars and fifty cents more than it 
receives from him. Little mention is made 
of the purely intellectual attainments and 
achievements of the Princeton graduates. Mr. 
Collins undoubtedly thought, in this connee- 
tion, that items of this sort ean be better cared 
for in catalogues, bibliographies, records of 
learned societies, and so on. Be that as it 
may, their inclusion would have added but 
little to his delightful volume, so excellently 
written and so abounding in touches of human 
appeal to many without the gates of Old 
Nassau. 


Mr. Stanley C. Johnson’s ‘‘ His- 
British emigration tory of Emigration from the 
to North A Lone ; 
eee = Kingdom to North Amer- 
ica, 1763-1912,"" is a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 


degree of doctor of science in the University | 


of London and published in a series of mono- 
graphs edited by the Director of the London 
School of Economies and Political Science. It 
is a very satisfactory piece of work. The 
author has conceived his subject broadly and 
has used his materials with diligence and dis- 
crimination. An introductory chapter sums 
up such meagre information as can be had 
coneerning English, Scottish, and Irish emi- 
gration to America between the close of the 
Seven Years’ War and the restoration of 





peace in 1815. This is followed by a brief 
historical survey (which, happily, is not over- 
loaded with statistics) covering the period 
1815-1912. Nine-tenths of the volume, how- 
ever, is descriptive rather than narrative. 
Subjects to which ample consideration is ac. 
corded include the causes of emigration, as- 
sisted emigration, the restriction of emigra- 
tion, the transportation and distribution of 
emigrants, the land systems encountered by 
emigrants in America, past and present 
schemes of colonization, the emigration of 
women and children, and the economic and 
social effects of emigration. The volume closes 
with a statistical appendix and a full and val- 
uable bibliography. The emigration which is 
brought under survey is principaily that from 
Great Britain and Ireland to the present 
British dependencies in the new world. But 
the phenomena considered are largely such as 
are exhibited no less by emigration to Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and other lands, so that 
the book becomes virtually a study of British 
and Irish emigration in general. In our day 
approximately three hundred thousand men, 
women, and children go out each year from 
the United Kingdom to settle in distant por- 
tions of the world. In health and capacity 
for labor they are rather above than below 
the average. The question which inevitably 
comes is whether Great Britain can afford to 
lose, in ever-growing numbers, these pro- 
ductive elements of her population. The con- 
clusion reached by the author seems to be 
that the effects of the drain can be withstood 
successfully, provided, first, that the outflow 
shall not exceed the natural increase, at home, 
of births over deaths; second, that those who 
migrate shall settle principally in Canada, 
Australia, and other British dependencies: 
and, third, that these dependencies shall agree 
definitely to assist the mother country 1D 
bearing the burden of Imperial Defence. Con- 
temporary developments indicate that the 
last-mentioned of these conditions, at least, is 
assured of fulfilment. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Not all of as can afford the 
luxury of an Italian villa im 
which to pass the months of mid- 


The beat way 
to winter 
in Italy. 


winter and early spring, but all can enjoy the 
luxury by proxy and in imagination by read- 
ing Mr. J. Lucas’s detailed account of his 
quest and acquisition of an. ideal residence on 


the hillside of Fiesole, near Florence. “‘ Our 
Villa in Italy’’ (Duffield) makes one ac 
quainted, in some measure at least, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Lueas, their pleasant life in the five- 
century-old house where once lived no less @ 
personage than the famous author and states 
man, Massimo d’Azeglio, their picturesque and 
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historic neighborhood, their nine-acre farm or 
podere and its products, and some interesting 
iculars as to the rare old furniture and 
pottery with which they beautified their splen- 
did abode —for splendid it appears in the 
telling of the interesting story and in the 
abundant illustrations that help to complete 
the mental picture painted by the author’s 
pen. Delightfully characteristic of Italian 
mercantile methods are the incidents related 
in connection with the purchase of cabinets 
and majolica and other useful or decorative 
articles for the villa’s interior. Mr. Lucas is 
evidently no novice in the subtleties of Italian 
ecommerce. As a whole, his book is a most 
agreeable blending of the poetic, the imag- 
inative, and the romantic-historic, on the one 
hand, with the practical, the domestic, the 
homely and pleasantly realistic, on the other. 
Until European travel conditions improve, one 
ought to find in Mr. Lueas’s chapters some 
measure of solace for the necessity of fore- 
going a visit to the country he knows so well 
and writes of so entertainingly. 
The Hussite movement of the 
fifteenth century and the result- 
ing Bohemian civil wars have up 
to the present been studied chiefly from the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint. Recently, how- 
ever, Count Liitzow, the biographer of John 
Huss, has made the Hussite Wars the subject of 
extensive and thorough research, and has come 
to believe that the conventional ideas concern- 
ing this movement are largely based on error. 
Though Count Liitzow grants that the move- 
ment had an important religious phase, he 
presents it in ‘‘The Hussite Wars’’ (Dutton) 
chiefly as a national Bohemian movement. It 
is the nationalist Slav rather than the re- 
ligious zealot that the author believes to be im- 
portant. Count Liitzow’s work will no doubt 
find a weleome among students of fifteenth 
century history; but it is not likely that his 
conclusions will be given immediate accep- 
tance, as the whole work is somewhat contro- 
versial in character. The subject matter is of 
great interest, but the author’s style is heavy 
and his treatment of the facts is often so 
detailed as to be obscure and confusing. 


A study of 


the Hussite wars. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


James Hinton was a remarkable person, espe- 
cially when his generation is taken into account, 
but there is little in his essay on “The Mystery of 
Pain” (Kennerley)to recommend it to the econtem- 


porary reader except its excellent style. The 
present edition is reprinted from the original, pub- 
lished in London in 1866. 





Mr. Robert Ellis Thompson has endeavored in 
“The History of the Dwelling House and Its 
Future” (Lippincott) to “trace the gentle de- 
velopment of the house from its beginnings to the 
present time,” and to suggest the possibilities of 
cooperative housekeeping. It is briefly and simply 
written. 

Professor William Bennett Munro has edited, 
and furnished a brief introduction to, “ Selections 
from the Federalist” (Harvard University Press). 
Those letters were chosen which in the editor’s 
experience had proved the best “ starting-point for 
class-room discussion.” The text is that of the 
original collected edition. 

The Rev. George L. Clark has written in “A 
History of Connecticut, Its People and Institu- 
tions” (Putnam) a description of Connecticut life 
rather than a study of Connecticut origins. There 
are chapters on literature, art, education, agricul- 
ture, philanthropy, and similar topics. The po- 
litical history of the past hundred years is largely 
ignored, but instead much matter of equal impor- 
tance, and of more general interest, is provided. 


Professor Herman G. James’s “Applied City 
Government” (Harper) is accurately described 
by its sub-title, “The Principles and Practice of 
City Charter Making.” It is a brief discussion of 
“Tneorporation and Powers,” “The Electorate,” 
“The Reeall and Direct Legislation,’ “The Form 
of Government,” “The Administrative Officers,” 
and “ The City’s Finances.” Provisions of a model 
city charter are appended to each chapter. The 
book is primarily intended for classes in municipal 
government, but it should be of use to legislators. 

We have read before — but we are glad to read 
again— most of the essays which Mrs. Alice 
Meynell presents in her new book of “ Essays” 
(Seribner). Selected mainly from her five pre- 
vious volumes, they show her delicate talent at its 
best. Nearly all of them, even those dealing with 
literary subjects, express the author’s feeling for 
nature in one way or another, so that while her 
topies are sometimes as widely separated from 
each other as “ Rushes and Reeds” and “A Point 
of Biography” and her method is the discursive 
one, a common emotion unites her volume. 

Professor Hugh Walker, author of “The Age 
of Tennyson” and of “ The Literature of the Vic- 
torian Era,” has written “Outlines of Victorian 
Literature” (Putnam), in collaboration with his 
wife. The avowed (and excellent) purpose of this 
small, compact volume, which draws upon the 
other two, is to “furnish an introduction, . . . to 
stimulate interest and curiosity.” Into the Out- 
lines have been crowded many bits of information 
regarding works written during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, but the book is valuable rather as a com- 
pendium than as a carefully developed history of 
literature. Although the authors are conscientious 
in their learning, they are unfortunately wanting 
in any instinctive or ardent sympathy with creative 
genius. For instance, the mediocre novelists 
are accorded much more adequate estimates 
than Meredith receives. His work is discussed in 
a trivial way, which gives the uninitiated no econ- 
ception of his spiritual power and insight. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Beckles Willson is writing the authorized 
biography of the late Lord Strathcona. 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s play, “ The King of 
the Dark Chamber,” is announced by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. 

“ Everyboy and Other Plays for Children,” by 
Mrs. Isabel Anderson, is to be published this month 
by The Shakespeare Press. 

The anniversary of Louis Pasteur’s death has 
just been commemorated in London by the 
publication of a study of Pasteur entitled “ Pas- 
teur and after Pasteur,” by Mr. Stephen Paget. 

Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr’s “ Coasting Bohemia ” 
includes papers giving his personal impressions of 
George Meredith, Whistler, Millais, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and others. The volume is announced 
for publication in England. 

Bulletin number six (August, 1914) of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library devotes itself to 
a classified list of works on penal farms and penal 
colonies. Books, periodicals, society reports, and 
government publications have been ransacked for 
material. 

A collection of war poems to be issued at once 
in London by Messrs. Chatto and Windus will con- 
tain, besides the contributions of Mr. Robert 
Bridges, those of Laurence Binyon, Maurice Hew- 
lett, Alfred Noyes, Henry Newbolt, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and G. K. Chesterton. 

Forty of the most perplexing passages in Shake- 
speare, beginning with the famous “ Runaway’s 
Eyes” in “Romeo and Juliet,” are discussed by 
Mr. Charles D. Stewart in a volume to be brought 
out by the Yale University Press under the aus- 
pices of the Elizabethan Club. 

The tenth edition of Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quota- 
tions,” revised and edited by Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, is announced for publication in November by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. It will contain extracts 
from some two hundred writers who are not in- 
cluded in any of the previous editions. 

Mr. Herman Whitaker is the editor of a volume 
of stories to be entitled “ Westwinds,” which 
Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. will publish under the 
auspices of the California Writers’ Club. Among 
the contributors will be Mr. Jack London, Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis, and Mr. Torrey Connor. 

“Why We Are at War: Great Britain’s Case,” 
by members of the Oxford Historical Faculty, 
was published in London on September 14 by the 
Oxford University Press. It is now being trans- 
lated into the various European languages for 
issue on the Continent “as a counterblast to Ger- 
man lies.” The contents have been contributed by 
E. Barker, H. W. C. Davies, C. R. L. Fletcher, 
Arthur Hassall, L. G. Wickham Legg, and F. 
Morgan. 

The death of Andrew Lang ended the succession 
of the “ Fairy Book Series” which he edited and 
of which Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. pub- 
lished a volume every Christmas for many years. 
Instead of a Lang fairy book this firm will this 
year bring out “ The Book of the Blue Sea,” by Mr. 





Henry Newbolt. It will be illustrated with eight 
colored plates and numerous drawings in black and 
white by Mr. Norman Wilkinson. The stories Mr. 
Newbolt has written are based on fact, being largely 
taken from the lives of naval heroes. The “ Fairy 
Book Series” is now being reissued in a cheaper 
edition. 

A history of the public library of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is given in the concluding pages of the 
current annual Report of that institution. On the 
title-page appears a view of the fine Carnegie 
building oceupied by the library. Tables of sta- 
tisties show a steady decline in the percentage of 
fiction, both adult and juvenile, circulated during 
the last three years, with a corresponding gain in 
the branches of more serious reading. Like the 
average individual, the city of Lincoln is sobering 
down as it grows older. 

The eleventh volume of the “Cambridge History 
of English Literature,” dealing with “The Early 
Georgian Era,” is announced by Messrs. Putnam. 
The twelfth volume, covering the early years of the 
nineteenth century, is in the press; the concluding 
volumes (XIII. and XIV.), dealing with the Viec- 
torian Age, will be published together, as with the 
two volumes relating to the Elizabethan drama. 
Following are the contents of the forthcoming 
volume: “Edmund Burke,” by Professor J. C. 
Grierson; “ Political Writers and Speakers,” by 
Mr. C. W. Previté-Orton; “Bentham and the 
Early Utilitarians,’ by Professor W. R. Sorley; 
“ William Cowper,” by Mr. Harold Child, who is 
also responsible for the chapter on “ George 
Crabbe”; “ William Wordsworth,” by Professor 
Emile Legouis; “Coleridge,” by Mr. C. E. 
Vaughan; “Southey,” by Professor Saintsbury, 
who also deals with “Lesser Poets of the Later 
Eighteenth Century,” “The Prosody of the Eight- 
eenth Century,” and “The Growth of the Later 
Novel”; “Blake,” by Mr. J. P. R. Wallis; 
“Burns,” and “Lesser Scottish Verse,’ by Mr. 
2. 2. Henderson; “The Georgian Drama,” by Mr. 
Harold V. Routh; “ Book Production ‘and Dis- 
tribution, 1625-1800, ” by Mr. H. G. Aldis; “The 
Blue Stockings,” by "Mrs. H. G. Aldis; and “ Chil- 
dren’s Books,” by Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1914. 


Aircraft in the War. William Menkel . . . 
Allies versus Germany. F. H. Simonds. . . 
wate = Foreign-born, and Politics. Abram 
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Liége, What I Saw in. Granville Fortescue 

Life and Mind. John Burroughs . - North American 
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New York County System. H. . Gilbertson Am. Pol. Se. ion. 
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Norway and the Norwegians — I. Price Collier . Scribner 
Ohio's Old-time State Capital. W. D. Howells . . Harper 
Paris. Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone . . . Harper 
Peace, Forging a Great. Sir Henry Norman . . Scribner 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS. 


The length of THe Dr1au’s annual list of 
books announced for fall publication, con- 
tained in our issue of September 16, made it 
necessary to carry over to the present number 
the following entries, comprising the full list 
of Text-Books and Juvenile announcements of 
the season. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Forms of Prose Composition, by Frank W. Scott and 
Jacob Zeitlin— College Life, its conditions and 
problems, selected writings, by Maurice Garland 
Fulton.— English Composition for College Women, 
by Elizabeth Moore, Dora Gilbert Tompkins, and 
Mildred Maclean.— Aspects of Modern Drama, by 
Frank Wadleigh Chandler.— Handbook of Exposi- 
tion, by R. A. Jelliffe— Representative English 
Comedies, edited by Charles Mills Gayley, Vol. II., 
The Later Contemporaries of Shakespeare.—A Mid- 
dle English Reader, by Oliver F. Emerson, revised 
edition—A History of England and Greater Brit- 
ain, by Arthur Lyon Cross, $2.50.— Readi: i 
Political Philosophy, by Francis W. Coker.— Intro- 
duction to the Science of Ethics, by Theodore De 
Laguna.— Economies of Efficiency, by Norris A. 
Briseo.— International Trade and Foreign Ex- 
change, by Henry Gunnison Brown, Ph.D.— Busi- 
ness Organization and Combination, by Lewis H. 
Haney, enlarged edition, $2. net.— Food Products, 
by Henry C. Sherman.— College Physiography, by 
Ralph S. Tarr.—An Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils, by Henry W. Shimer.—The Germ Cell 
Cycle in Animals, by Robert W. Hegner.— Geom- 
etry of Four Dimensions, by Henry Parker Man- 
ning.—American Literature for Secondary Schools, 
by William B. Cairns.—Ancient Civilization, a text: 
book for secondary schools, by Roscoe Lewis Ash- 
ley.— Farm Crops, by George F, Warren, William 
M. Jardine, and Clare Bailey Waldron.— Farm 
Animals, by George F. Warren and others.— Soils, 
by Franklin Stewart Harris and others.— Health 
Habits, by J. H. Kellogg and M. V. O’Shea.— City, 
State, and Nation, by William L. Nida, illus., 75 ets. 
net.— Language Reader Series, new vol.: Primer, 
by Franklin T. Baker, George Rice Carpenter, and 
Fanny Dunn, illus., 30 cts. net.— Elementary Exer- 
cises in Agriculture, by 8. H. Dadisman, illus., 50 
ets. net.— School Arithmetic, by Florian Cajori.— 
Dramatie Readings for Schools, by Marion F. Lan- 
sing, M.A., illus., 50 cts. net.— Everychild’s Series, 
new vols.:| Stories of the Golden , retold from 
Bulfinch by Mary Gooch Anderson; ndian Legends, 
by Margaret Bemister, illus., 40 cts. net.— Camp 
and Trail in American History, by Marguerite 
Stockton Dixon; each illus., per vol., 40 cts. net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Chief Contemporary Dramatists, selected and edited, 
with notes, by Thomas H. Dickinson.— The Study 
and Practice of Writing English, by Gerhard R. 
Lomer and Margaret Ashmun.—A Course in Citi- 
—. edited by Ella Lyman Cabot and others, 
with Introduction by William Howard Taft.— 
Principles of Taxation, by Walter Hastings Lyon.-— 
World Diplomacy, by N. Dwight Harris, Vol. L., 
Intervention and Colonization in Africa; Vol. II., 
Intervention and Colonization in Asia.—- Everyday 
Arithmetic, by Franklin 8. Hoyt and Harriet E. 
Peet, Books I., II., and III.— Riverside Literature 
Series, new vols.: To Girls, and other 
essays, by Le Baron Russell Briggs; Selected Es- 





Essays of James Russell Lowell, edited by William 
D. Howe and Norman Foerster; A Waif of the 
Plains, and other stories, with selected poems, from 
the writings of Bret Harte, edited by Anna Speed 
Brackett. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale, edited by H. P. 
Chariton.— ’Tis Pity and a Broken Heart, edited by 
L, A, Sherman.— Physiology and Hygiene, by B. P. 
Colton.— Vocational Mathematics, by W. H. Dooley. 
— Documents Illustrative of International Law, by 
T. J. Laurence.— Plane and Solid Geometry, by 
Webster Wells.— Ein Wortschatz, a topical arrange- 
ment of 200 words for memorizing, by A. A. 
Méras.— Shorter German Poems, with notes and 
vocabulary, by J. T. Hatfield— Ein Praktischer 
Anfang, by M. E. Manfred.— Geschichten und 
Miirchen, by Lillian Foster, new edition.— Sum- 
mary of German Grammar and Beginner’s Word 
List, by E. V. Greenfield.— Erstes Lesebuch, by 
M. Sehmidhofer, with vocabulary.— Freytag’s Aus 
dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen, new edition, 
edited by Hermann Hagar.— Sudermann’s Katzen- 
steg, by B. W. Wells, with vocabulary.— Fabliaux 
et Contes du Moyen Age, edited by J. E. Mansion. 
—TLe Petit Vocabulaire, a topical arrangement of 
200 words for memorizing, by A. A. Méras.— 
Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Seapin, edited by Ken- 
neth MeKenzie.— Beaumarchais’s Barbier de Seville, 
with vocabulary by I. H. B. Spiers.— Causeries en 
France, by E. E. Pattou.— Leecturas Modernas, 
Spanish readings, collected by C. A. Downer and 
Alfredo Elias.— Lectura Natural, libro cuarto, 
compiled, adapted, and edited by Isabel Keith Mac- 
dermott.— Esecritura-Lectura, libros primero y se- 
gundo, por Julian More Cueto.—Guia Metodo- 
logica, por Julian More Cueto.— Gimnasia a mano 
libro, trans. by M. R. Blanco Belmonte. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 

The Modern High School, its administration and 
extension, edited by Charles Hughes 
Ph.D., illus., $1.75 
Education in a Democracy, $1.25 net.—A View of 


American Literature through Illustrative Readings, | 


by Sarah E. Simons.—A History of Psychology, by 
Otto Klemm, trans. by Emil Karl Wilm, Ph.D., and 
Rudolf Pintner, Ph.D.— Essentials in Music His- 
tory, by Thomas Tapper and 
illus.—An Elementary Chemistry, by B. W. MeFar- 
land, Ph.D.— Beginners’ French, by Max Walter 
and Anna Woods Ballard, illus., $1. net.— Immen- 
see, by Theodor Storm, edited by Charles M. Purin, 
Ph.D.— Pole Poppenspiiler, by Theodor Storm, 
edited by A. Busse, Ph.D.— German Songs, selected 
and edited by Max Walter and Carl A. Krause, 50 
ets. net.—The Little Folks’ Number Book, by 
Charles W. Morfey, 35 cts. net— The Natural 
Method Readers, by Hannah T. McManus and John 
H. Haaren, illus., first vols.: A Primer, 30 ets, net; 
A First Reader, 35 ets. net; A Teachers’ Manual, 
40 ets, net. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

Everyday Pedagogy, by Lillian I. Lincoln.— Voea- 
tional and Moral Guidance, by Jesse Buttrick Davis. 
—An Italian Reader of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture, by Thomas D. Bergen.— The Religion of the 
Hebrews, by John Punnett Peters— Boys and 
Girls of Garden City, by Jean Dawson.— The Young 
and Field Literary Readers, by Ella Flagg Young 
and Walter Taylor Field, third and fourth readers. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Oxford German Series, new vols.: Zwei Mirchen, by 
Isolde Kurz, edited by C. M. Poor; A Scientific 
German Reader, by H. Z. Kip; The German Lan- 
guage, outlines of its development, by Tobias Diek- 
hoff; Harvard, by John Hays Gardiner.— Oxford 





Johnston, | 
net.— The Administration of | 


Percy Goetschius, | 








English Series, new vols.: Short Stories in the 
Making, by H. W. Neal. The Oxford Book of 
American Essays, chosen by Brander Matthews; 
Representative Plays from Dryden to Sheridan, 
edited by Frederick Tupper, Jr., and J. W. Tupper. 
— Oxford French Series, new vols.: Lettres Per- 
sanes, by Montesquieu, edited by R. Loyalty Cru; 
Le Philosophe sans le Savoir, by Sedaine, edited by 
T. E, Oliver; Le Recherche de l’Absolu, by Balzae, 
edited by C. E. Young. (Oxford University Press.) 
English Literature for Schools, edited by Arthur Bur. 
rell, first titles: Gulliver's Travels; British Bal- 
lads; Tennyson Selections; Chaucer’s Canter! 
Tales, 2 vols.; Reynard the Fox; Bible Stories, Old 
Testament; Dickens’s Christmas Carol; Greece 
and Rome in English Poetry; Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, Selections; Selections from George Bar- 
row; Selections from Longfellow’s Poems; The 
Early Life of Thomas de Quincey; Selections from 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac; Old Christmas 
and Selections from the Sketch Book, by Washing- 
ton Irving; each 20 ets. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Text Book of Clothing and Textiles for High Schools, 
by Laura I. Baldt, $1.25 net.— Elements of Domes. 
tie Seience, by W. 8. Gibbs, $1. net.— Lippincott’s 
Fifth Reader, by Homer P. Lewis and Elizabeth 
Lewis, 75 ets. net.— Daily English Lessons, by 


Willis H. Wileox, Ph.D., Book L., 45 ets. net, Book 
(J. B. Lippineott Co } 


I1., 60 ets, net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Early Life of Mr. Man, by E. Boyd Smith, illus., 
#2. net.—Good Stories for Great Holidays, by 
Franees Jenkins Olcott, illus., $2. net.— Black Tales 
for White Children, by Captain and Mrs. Stigand, 
illus., $1.50 net.—The Young Sharpshooter at 
Antietam, by Everett T. Tomlinson, illus., $1.35 
net.— Handicapped, the story of a boy with white 
hair, by Homer Greene, illus., $1.25 net.— On the 
Warpath, by James Willard Schuitz, illus., $1.25 
net.— Grannis of the Fifth, a new St. Timothy 
story, by Arthur Stanwood Pier, illus., $1.25 net.— 
The Boy Fugitives in Mexico, by L. Worthington 
Green, illus., $1.25 net.— Songs of Sixpence, by 
Abbie Farwell Brown, illus., $1.25 net.—A Wonder- 
book for Boys and Girls, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
new popular-priced edition, illus., $2.75 net.— My 
Life as an Indian, by James Willard Schultz, new 
edition, illus., $1.50 net.— Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith, written and illus. by E. Boyd Smith, 
new edition, $1.50 net.— The Four Thorntons, by 
Laura Spencer Portor, illus., $1. net.— The Old 
Diller Place, by Winifred Kirkland, illus., $1. net.— 
The Eskimo Twins, by Lucey Fitch Perkins, illus., 
$1. net.—The Doers, by William John Hopkins, 
illus., $1. net.— The Dot Book, by Clifford L. Sher- 
man, illus., $1. net.—A Book of Fairy-tale Foxes, by 
Clifton Johnson, illus., 75 ets. net.— Nannette and 
the Baby Monkey, by Josephine Scribner Gates, 
illus., 50 ets. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Jessie Willeox Smith Mother Goose, illus. in color, 
$2.50 net.— The Young People’s Story of Scott's 
Expedition, by Charles Turley, with introductory 
chapter by Sir James Barrie, illus., $2. net.— The 
Story of Our Army for Young Americans, by Willis 
J. Abbot, illus., $2. net— The Topsy-turvy Fairy, 
by Anna Alice Chapin, illus. in color, $2. net.— 
The Little Mother Goose Puzzle Picture Books, by 
Carolyn Wells, illus., 6 vols., $1.50 net.— Left End 
Edwards, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus., $1.25 
net.— Piteher Pollock, by Christy Mathewson, illus., 
$1.25 net.— Patty’s Suitors, by Carolyn Wells. 
illus., $1.25 net—An American Crusoe, adventures 
on a desert island, by A. Hyatt Verrill, illus., $1.25 
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net.— The Story My Doggie Told to Me, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, illus., $1. net.— What to Draw and 
How to Draw It, by E. G. Lutz, illus., $1. net.— 
Captain Billie, by Josephine Scribner Gates, illus., 
50 ects. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Third Strike, by Leslie W. Quirk, illus., $1.20 
net.— Fairmount’s Quartette, by Etta Anthony 
Baker, illus., $1.30 net.— Ned Brewster’s Caribou 
Hunt, by Chauncey I. Hawkins, illus., $1.20 net.— 
Two in a Bungalow, by Mary P. Wells Smith, illus., 
$1.20 net.— In Georgian Times, by Edith L. Elias, 
with portraits, $1.25 net.— Children in Verse, fifty 
songs of playful childhood, collected and edited by 
Thomas Burke, illus. in color, ete., $1.60 net.— 
The Light-bringers, by Mary H. Wade, illus., $1. 
net.— Old Mother West Wind, by Thornton W. 
Burgess, illus. in color, new edition, $1.60 net.— 
Indian Scout Talks, a guide for boy scouts and 
eamp-fire girls, by Charles A. Eastman, illus., 80 
ets. net.— Behind the Big Glass Window, by Louise 
Robinson, illus. in color, 50 ets. net.— Pretty Polly 
Friends, by Mary Frances Blaisdell, illus. in color, 
ete., 50 ets. net.— Bedtime Story-books, by Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess, new vols.: The Adventures of 
Mr. Mocker; The Adventures of Jerry Muskrat; 
each illus., per vol., 50 ets. net. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) 

The Brother of a Hero, by Ralph Henry Barbour, 
illus. in color, $1.35 net.— The Scouts of Stone- 
wall, by Joseph A. Altsheler, illus. in color, $1.30 
net.— The Sword of Antietam, by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler, illus. in color, $1.30 net.— Captain Danny, 
by Walter Camp, illus. in color, $1.35 net.— Off 
Side, by William Heyliger, illus. in color, $1.25 net. 
— Johnson of Lansing, by Hawley William, illus. 
in color, $1.25 net—A Freshman Scout at College, 
by Marshall Jenkins, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
Submarine Chums Series, by Sherwood Dowling, new 
vols.: The Cruise of the Gray Whale; The Gray 
Whale, Warship; each with frontispiece, 50 cts. 
net.— The Boy Scouts Series, by Marshall Jenkins, 
new vols.: The Doing of Troop Five; Troop Five 
at Camp; each with frontispiece, 50 cts. net.— Big 
Wallace, by Irving Williams, with frontispiece, 50 
ets. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Buffalo Bill” and the Overland Trail, by Edwin L. 
Sabin, illus. in color, ete., $1.25 net.—Ian Hardy, 
Naval Cadet, by E. Hamilton Currey, R.N., illus. 
in color, $1.50 net.— Ian Hardy, Midshipman, by E. 
Hamilton Currey, illus. in color, $1.50 net.— The 
Cuckoo Clock, by Mrs. Molesworth, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net.— The Romance of Piracy, by E. Keble 
Chatterton, illus., $1.50 net.—A Hero of the Mutiny, 
by Escott Lynn, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— Moll 
Meredyth, Madcap, by May Baldwin, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net.— Boy Scout Story, by J. Finnemore, 
illus., $1.25 net.—A Band of Mirth, by Laura T. 
Meade, illus., $1.25 net.— Rosaly’s New School, by 
Elsie Oxenham, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— Pam, 
Robin, and Stumps, by Gertrude Doughty, illus., $1. 
net.— Science for Children Series, by Charles R. 
Gibson, new vols.: The Great Ball on Which We 
Live; Our Good Slave Electricity; each illus. in 
color, ete., per vol., $1. net.— Gildersly’s Tenderfoot, 
by Robert Leighton, illus., $1. net.— The Crimson 
Aeroplane, by Christopher Beck, illus., $i. net.— 
Jo Maxwell, Schoolgirl, by Lizzie C. Reid, illus., $1. 
net.—At the Back of the North Wind, a fairy 
tale, by George Macdonald, simplified by Eliza- 
beth Lewis, illus. in color by Maria L. Kirk, 50 ets. 
net. Wonderland Stories, simplified by Elizabeth 
Lewis, illus., 50 cts. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Forty-four Turkish Fairy Tales, selected and trans- 
by Ignace Kimos, illus., by Willy Pogany, $3. 
net.— The Hundred Best Animals, by Lilian Gask, 





illus., $2. net.— Prescott’s Conquerors of Mexico, 
retold by Henry Gilbert, illus., $1.50 net.— Stories 
from Wagner, retold by J. Walker McSpadden, 
illus. in color, $1.50 net.— Scarface Ranch, or The 
Young Homesteaders, by Edwin L. Sabin, illus., 
$1.50 net.— Stories from Browning, by Verney C. 
Turnbull, illus. in color, $1.50 net.— True Stories 
about Horses, by Lilian Gask, illus., $1.50 net.— 
Danish Fairy Tales, by Svend Grunstvig, illus, in 
color, ete., by t Tarrant, $1.50 net.—Ara- 
bian Nights, illus. in color, ete., by George Soper, 
$1.50 net.—Stories of Egyptian Gods and fates by 
F. H. Brooksbank, illus. in color, $1.50 net.— The 
Rose Book of Romance, by Alethea Chaplin, illus. 
in color, $1.50 net.— Boys of Eastmarsh, by Fisher 
Ames, Jr., illus., $1.25 net.— Susan Grows Up, by 
Mary F. Leonard, illus., $1.50 net.— In the Path of 
La Salle, or Boy Scouts on the Mississippi, by Percy 
K. FitzHugh, illus., $1.25 net.— Rhymes of Little 
Folk, by Burges Johnson, $1. net.—A Treasury of 
Verse for Little Children, by M. G. Edgar, 50 cts. 
net.— Moni the Goat Boy, by Johanna Spyri, illus. 
in color, 50 cts. net.— Happy Nursery Rhyme Book, 
by Christopher Wood, illus., 50 cts. net. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) 


African Adventure Stories, by J. Alden Loring, with 


Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt, illus., $1.50 net.— 
The Wolf Hunters, a story of the Buffalo Plains, 
edited and arranged from the manuscript diary of 
Robert M. Peck, by George Bird Grinnell, illus., 
$1.35 net.— Pets for Pleasure and Profit, by A. 
Hyatt Verrill, illus., $1.50 net.—The Toy Shop Book, 
by Ada Van Stone Harris and Mrs. C. T. Waldo, 
illus. in color, $1.50 net.— Shelters, Shacks, and 
Shanties, by Daniel C. Beard, illus., $1.25 net.— To 
the Land of the Caribou, the adventures of four 
classmates on a cruise to Labrador, by Paul C. 
Tomlinson, illus. $1. net. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 


The Winds of Deal, by Latta Griswold, illus., $1.25 


net.— Hoof and Claw, by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
illus., $1.35 net.— Stories from Northern Myths, by 
Emilie Kip Baker, illus., $1.50 net.— Peeps at the 
World’s Children, by L. Edna Walter, B.Sc., illus.— 
Wonder Tales of the Ancient World, by James 
Baikie, illus.— Enchanted Tulips, and other verses 
for children, by A. E. and M. Keary.— Maemil- 
lan’s Juvenile Library, 10 titles, each 50 cts, net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 


Legends of King Arthur and His Knights, by J. Mac- 


donald Clark, new edition, illus. in color, $2.50 net.— 
Little Schoolmates Series, edited by Florence Con- 
verse, new vols.: The Laird of Glentyre, by Emma 
M. Green; Elsbeth, by Margarethe Miiller; Gene- 
vieve, by Laura Spencer Portor; each illus. in color, 
ete., per vol., $1. net.— Tales for Children from 
Many Lands, new vols.: Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
illus. by J. A. Symington; Collodi’s Pinocchio, 
illus. by Charles Folkard; Martineau’s Feats on the 
Fjords, illus. by Arthur Rackham; Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, illus. by Margaret Tarrant; Tales 
from the Arabian Nights, illus. by T. H. Robinson; 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illus. by Maxwell Armfield ; 
each illus. in color, per vol., 50 cts. net. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illus. by Louis Rhead, 


$1.50 net.— The Story of Our Navy, by William O. 
Stevens, illus., $1.50 net.— The Last Invasion, by 
Donal Hamilton Haines, illus., $1.25 net.— Mark 
Tidd in the Backwoods, by Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, illus., $1, net.— Every-day Electricity, by Don 
Cameron Shafer, illus., $1. net— Captain of the 
“Cat’s Paw,” by William O. Stoddard, Jr., illus., 
#1. net.— How to Play Baseball, by John J. Me- 
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Graw, illus., 60 cts. net.—Across the Range, and 
other stories, by James Otis, illus., 60 cts, net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 
The Book of Friendly Giants, a collection of giant 
legends, retold by Eunice Fuller, with introductory 
verses by Seymour Barnard, illus. in color, ete., by 
Pamela Colman Smith, $2. net.— The Bubble Bal- 
lads, by Melville Chater, illus. by Gertrude Kay, 
$1.50 net.— Phyllis, by Maria Thompson Daviess, 
illus., $1.25 net.—More than Conquerors, by Ariadne 
Gilbert, illus., $1.25 net.—The Lucky Stone, by 
Abbie Farwell Brown, illus., $1.25 net.— The Run- 
away, by Allen French, illus., $1.25 net.— Baby 
Bears, by Grace Drayton, illus., $1. net. (Century 
Co.) 
King of the eg, Soe by Clarence Hawkes, 
illus., $1.25 net.— The Golden Ghost, by H. Bedford 
Jones, $1. net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 
A Knight of the Cross, by Laurence B. Saint, illus. 
in eolor, $1.50 net.— Historic Heroes of Chivalry, 
by Rupert 8. Holland, illus., $1.50 net.— Brave 
Deeds of Union Soldiers, by Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
illus., $1.50 net.— The Swiss Family Robinson, by 
Johann David Wyss, illus. by Elenore Plaisted 
Abbott, $1. net.— Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of 
Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, retold by Alice F. 
Jackson, each illus. in color, per vol., 75 ets. net.— 
Bob Hunt at Camp Pontiac, by George W. Orton, 
Ph.D., illus. in color, $1. net.—The Polly Page 
Camping Club, by Izola L. Forrester, illus., $1. net. 
— The Cottontail Twins, text and pictures in color 
by L. J. Bridgman, 50 cts. net.— Kiddie Land, by 
Margaret G. Hays, new edition, illus. in color, 50 
ets. net.— Kiddie Rhymes, by Margaret G. Hays, 
new edition, illus. in color, ete., 50 cts. net.— 
Mother Goose in Holland, new edition, illus. in 
color, ete., by May Audubon Post, 50 cts. net. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


The Boy Electrician, practical plans for electrical toys 

and apparatus, by Alfred P. Morgan, illus., $2. net. 

— The Book of Athletics, edited by Paul Withing- 

ton, illus., $1.50 net.—The Boy with the U. 8. 

Explorers, 4 Francis Rolt-Wheeler, illus., $1.50 
‘0 


net.— Dave rter in the Gold Fields, or, The 
Search for the Landslide Mine, by Edward Strate- 
meyer, illus. $1.25 net.—The Reformation of 
Jimmy, by Henriette E. Delamare, illus., $1.20 net. 
— Lost in the Fur Country, by D. Lange, illus., $1. 
net.-— Jean Cabot in Cap and Gown, Gertrude 
Fisher Scott, illus., $1. net.— Making Mary Lizzie 
Happy, by Nina Rhoades, illus., $1. net.— Dorothy 
Dainty’s Visit, by Amy Brooks, illus., $1. net.— The 
Bailey Twins, by Anna C. Chamberlain, illus., $1. 
net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 


The Nancy Lee Series, by Margaret Warde, new vol.: 
Nancy Lee’s Spring Term, illus., $1.25 net.—A 
Senior Co-ed, by Alice Louise Lee, illus., $1.25 net. 
— The Helen i by Beth Bradford Gilchrist, 
new vol.: Helen and the Uninvited Guests, illus., 
$1.25 net.— Jane Stuart, Twin, by Grace M. Rem- 
ick, illus., $1.25 net.—An Army Boy in the Philip- 
pines, by C. E. Kilbourne, U. 8. A., illus., $1.25 net. 
— Philip Kent, Schoolboy, by T. un Hare, 
illus., $1.25 net— Roger Paulding, Gunner, by 
Edward L. Beach, U. S. N., illus., $1.25 net.— 
Faith Palmer at Fordyce Hall, by Lazelle Thayer 
Woolley, illus., $1, net.— The Boy Scouts on Swift 
River, by Thornton W. B illus., $1, net.—A 
United States Midshipman in the South Seas, by 
Yates Stirling, Jr., illus., $1. net.—The Young 
Farmer, by Geo: B. Hill, illus, $1. net.— The 
Buckskin Books, John T. MeIntyre, new vols.: 
In Kentucky with Daniel Boone; In the Rockies 
with Kit Carson; each 75 cts, net.— The Little 





Runaways and Mother, by Alice Turner Curtis, 
illus., 80 ets. net.—A Little Maid of Province Town, 
by Alice Turner Curtis, illus., 80 cts. net.— Mar. 
jorie on Beacon Hill, by Alice Turner Curtis, illus, 
80 cts. net.— Polly Prentiss Goes A-visiting, by 
Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, illus., 80 cts. net.— The 
Story of Wool, by Sara Ware Bassett, illus., 75 cts, 
net.— The Animal Books, by C. E. Kilbourne, 
first vols.: Baby Elephant and the Zoo Man; Baby 
Lion and the B head Animal; each illus., 
vol., 50 ets, net.— Letty’s Treasure, by Helen Sher- 
man Griffith, illus., 50 cts. net.— The Rambler Club 
Series, by W. Crispin Sheppard, new vols.: The 
Rambler Club’s Motor Car; The Rambler Club’s 
Ball Nine; each illus., per vol., 50 cts. net.— The 
Little People’s Series, new vols.: The Outdoor 
Chums, by Alice Turner Curtis; A Regular Tom- 
boy, by Mary E. Mumford; each illus., per vol., 25 
ets. net. (Penn Publishing Co.) 


A Book of Palestine, by Richard Penlake, illus. in 


color, $2. net.— Beyond the Dragon Temple, by 
Robert Hudson, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— The 
Story of Florence Nightingale, by Anne Matheson, 
illus., $1.25 net.— Cousin Betty, illus. in color, $1.25 
net.— The Bugaboo Men, by Louise Rand Bascom, 
illus. in color, $1. net.— Funny Bunny A B C, illus. 
in color, $1. net.—Animals at Play; Bow Wow; 
Toy Soldiers; each illus. in color, per vol., $1. 
net.— The Fairy Book, fairy tales, collected by 
Mrs. Craik, new edition, illus. in color, $2.50 net.— 
The Nursery Zoo Series, 6 titles, each 60 cts. net.— 
Bert Wilson on the Gridiron, by J. W. Duffield, 
illus., 60 ets. net. — Bert Wilson in the Rockies, by 
J. W. Duffield, illus., 60 cts. net.— The Fight at 
Summerdale, by John Gunn, illus. in color— My 
Second Book of All, illus. in color, 50 cts. net.— 
Strewwelpeter Painting Portfolio, 60 cts. net.— 
Sunshine and Showers, illus., 50 cts. net.—Around 
the World with Father, illus., 50 ects. net.— Pie 
tures and Stories, illus. in color, 50 ets. net.— When 
the World Was Young, illus. in color, 50 cts. net.— 
The Moving Picture Books, new vols.: The Night 
before Christmas, by Clement C. Moore; The Per- 
forming Bears; Little Red Riding Hood; The 
Cireus; each 35 cts. net. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 


Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, illus. in color by 


Milo Winter, $1.35 net.—Arabian Nights, illus. in 
color by Milo Winter, $1.35 net.— Prince Trixie, or 
Baby Brownie’s Birthday Party, by Elbridge H. 
Sabin, illus. in color, ete., $1. net.— The Butterfly 
Babies’ Book, by Elizabeth Gordon, illus. in color, 
$1. net.— The Flower Babies’ Book, by Anna M. 
Scott, illus. in color, $1. net.— The Wonder Hill, by 
A. Neely Hall, illus. in color, ete., $1.20 net.— 
Little Tawish, Indian Legends from Geyserland, by 
Mary Earle Hardy, illus. in color, ete., by Kyohei 
Inukai, $1. net.— Sing a Song of Seasons, by Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller, illus. in color, $1. net.— The 
Little Strawman, by Cora Work Hunter, illus. in 
color, 75 ets. net.— Stony Lonesome, by Arthur J. 
Russell, illus., 75 cts, net.—Grandad Coco Nut’s 
Party, by Elizabeth Gordon, illus. in color, 65 ets. 
net.— Watermelon Pete, Elizabeth Gordon, 
illus. in color, 65 cts. net.— Paddy Paws, four 
adventures of the prairie dog with the red coat, 
illus. in color by Warner Carr, 65 cts. net.— Dotty 
Dolly’s Tea Party, by Marguerite L. and Willard C. 
Wheeler, illus. in color, 50 ets. net.— The Elizabeth 
Gordon “ Dolly and Molly ” Series, first vols.: Dolly 
and Molly at the Seashore; Dolly and Molly at the 
Cireus; Dolly and Molly and the Farmer Man; 
Dolly and Molly on Christmas Day; each illus., per 
vol., 35 ets, net.— The Bye-Lo Series, by Blanche 
Fisher Wright, new titles: Cinderella; Jumping 
Joan; Betty Blue; Jenny Wren; illus. in color, 
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ete., 25 cts, net.— The Merrymind Series, illus. in 
color by Marguerite L. and Willard C. Wheeler and 
Warner Carr, new vols.: Mother Cary, by Mary 
Hulet La Mont; The House that Jack Built; A 
He Would A-Wooing Go; The Death and 
Burial of Poor Cock Robin; each illus., per vol., 25 
ets, net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
$2. net.— Myths and Legends, by Logan Marshall, 
$2. net.— The Mary Frances Housekeeper, by Jane 


land and the Cascade College Team; each 60 cts. 
net.— The Bell Haven Series, by George Barton, 
new vols.: The Bell Haven Nine; The Bell Haven 
Eight; each 60 cts. net.— The Alamo Series, by 
Edward 8. Ellis, new vols.: The Three Arrows; 
“Remember the Alamo”; each 60 cts. net.— Sto- 
ries about Camp Fire Girls Series, by Margaret 
Vandercook, new vols.: The Camp Fire Girls in the 
Outside World; The Camp Fire Girls across the 
Sea; each 35 cts. net.— The New Three Little 
Women Series, by Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson, new 
vol.: Three Little Women as Wives, each 35 cts. 
net. (John C. Winston Co.) 

The Mother Goose Parade, a combination cut-out, 
painting, and colored picture book, by Anita de 
Campi, illus. in color, $1.50 net.— Tik-Tok of Oz, 
by L. Frank Baum, illus. by John R. Mill, $1.25 
net.—Azalea at Sunset Gap, by Mrs. Elia W. Peat- 
tie, illus., 75 cts. net.— Camp Fire Girls Series, by 
Margaret Love Sanderson, new vol.: The Camp 
Fire Girls at Pine-tree Camp, illus., 75 cts. net.— 
Little Wizard Stories of Oz, by L. Frank Baum, 
illus., 60 cts. net.— The Boys’ Big Game Series, by 
Elliott Whitney, new vol.: The Pirate Shark, illus., 
60 cts. net. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Margaret’s Book, by H. Fielding-Hall, illus. in color, 
ete., by Charles Robinson, $2.50 net.— The Boys’ 
Motley, by Helen Ward Banks, illus. in color, $2. 
net.— The Buccaneers of America, or The Pirates 
of Panama, by John Esquemeling, illus. in color, 
$2. net.— Helmet and Cowl, by William and N. F. 8. 
Letts, illus. in color, $2. net.— The Story of Greece, 
told to boys and girls, by Mary Macgregor, illus. in 
color, $2.50 net.— Grandmother’s Fairy Tales, by 
Charles Robert Dumas, illus. in color, ete., $1.60 
net.— The Boys’ Book of Astronomy, by Ellison 
Hawkes, illus. in color, ete., $1.75 net.— The Boys’ 
Book of Stamp Collecting, by Douglas B. Arm- 
strong, illus., $1.75 net.— Boy-kings and Girl- 
queens, by H. E. Marshall, illus. in color, $1.75 
net.— How to Enjoy Pictures, by Ruth Head, illus. 
in color, ete., $1.50 net.— Plutarch’s Lives, retold 
by W. H. Weston, illus. in color, $1.50 net.— The 
Human Side of Plants, by Royal Dixon, illus, in 
color, ete., $1.50 net.— When They Were Children, 
by Amy Steedman, with frontispiece, $1.50 net.— 
Jolly Book of Boxcraft, by Patten Beard, illus., 
$1.35 net—A Nursery Book of Science, by Ains- 
worth Davis, illus. in color, $1.35 net.— The Won- 
der Book of Railways, illus. in color, ete., $1.50 
net.— Stokes’s Wonder Book, illus. in color, $1.50 
net— The Kind Adventure, by Stella G. S. Perry, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.— Uncle Sam’s Modern 
Miracles, by William Atherton Dupuy, illus., $1.25 
net.— The Seven Champions of Christendom, by 
FP. J. H. Darton, illus., $1.35 net.— Larder q 
by B. Parker, illus. in color, ete., $1.25 net.— The 
Bettijak Book, adventures of Jack and Betty, by 
Clara Andrews Williams, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
The Kewpie Kutouts, by Rose O'Neill, illus. in 
color, $1.25 net.—The Beard Animals, by Adelia 
Belle Beard, $1. net.— The Littlest One, by Marion 








St. John Adcock, illus. in color, $1. net.— Rosy- 
cheeks and Goldenhead, by Ruth M. Bedford, illus. 
in color, $1. net.— The Prize Series, 9 titles, illus., 
$1. net.— The Glue Series, text by Clara Andrews 
Williams and illustrations in color by George Alfred 
Williams, new vols.: The Doll’s Play-house; The 
Story Book of Silhouettes; each $1. net.— The 
Scouts’ Book of Birds, by Oliver G. Pike, illus, in 
color, etc., 80 ets. net.— Heroes of All Time, new 
vols.: Mohammed; William the Silent; each illus. 
in color, ete., 75 cts. net.— The Animal Book, by 
William Allen Butler, illus. in color, 50 cts, net.— 
The Browns, a book of bears, by B. Parker, illus., 
50 cts. net.— The Elf of the Orchard, by Alice P. 
Moss, illus. in color, ete., 50 cts. net.— Teddykins, 
by Grace G. Drayton, illus. in color, etc., 50 cts. 
net.— Buster.and Tige Here Again, by R. F. Out- 
cault, illus. in color, 60 cts. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


Round the Wonderful World, a book of travel and 


description, by G. E. Milton, $2.50 net.—A Book of 
Myths, by Jean Lang, illus. in color, $2.50 net.— 
Reading Circle Classics for Young People, new 
vols.: Stories from the Best of Books, Bible Stories 
retold; Famous Poems; each, $1. net.— Elfin 
Songs of Sunland, by Charles Keeler, third edition, 
illus., $2. net.— In Fairyland, tales told again, by 
Louey Chisholm, illus. in color, cheaper edition, 
$1.50 net.— Legends and Stories of Italy, by Amy 
Steedman, illus. in color, cheaper edition, $1.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Little Buffalo Robe, by Ruth E. Beck, illus., $1.75 


net.— The Scarlet Wagon, a book about a human 
book, by Claude M. Girardeau, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 net.— Little Plays from American History, by 
Alice Johnstone Walker, $1. net.—Pogany Toy 
Books, illus. in color by Willy Pogany, first titles: 
Robinson Crusoe; Red Riding Hood; Hiawatha; 
The Three Bears; The Children at the Pole; each 
50 ets. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


The Pioneer Scout Series, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 


first vol.: Scouting with Daniel Boone, illus., $1.20 
net.— Myths Every Child Should Know, new edition, 
illus. in color, ete., by Mary Hamilton Frye, $2. 
net.— Emmy Lou, her book and heart, by George 
Madden Martin, new edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Boy’s Book of Famous Regiments, by H. A. Ogden, 


illus. in color, ete., $1.50 net.— Fairy Tales of 
Eastern Europe, by Jeremiah Curtin, illus. in color, 
$1.50 net.— Tell Me Why Stories about Animals, by 
C. H. Claudy, $1.25 net.— Jack Straw in Mexico, 
how the engineers defended the great hydro plant, 
by Irving Crump, illus., $1. net. (McBride, Nast 
& Co.) 


The Turn Around Book, verses and pictures by Alice 


Beardsley, $1.25 net.— Everychild, by Gertrude Ful- 
ton Tooker, illus., $1. net.— Why the Chimes Rang 
and The Palace Made by Music, by Raymond Mac- 
Donald Alden, decorated by Mayo Bunker, each 50 
ets. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Poppyland, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, illus. in color, 


$1.50 net.— Come unto These Yellow Sands, by 
Margaret L. Woods, illus. in color, $1.50 net.— 
The Universe and the Mayonnaise, a collection of 
short stories, by T. Brailsford Robertson, illus. in 
color, $1. net.— Nancy in the Wood, by Marion 
Bryce, illus. in color, ete., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 


Prince and Uncle Billy, a first reader in home mis- 


sions, by Charles Lincoln White, 50 cts. net.— The 
Fresh Air Child, by George Edward Hawes, 50 cts. 
net.— Boys of the Bible, by Norma Bright Carson, 
illus., 75 ets. net.— The Bible for Children, by H. 
Thiselton Mark, illus., 50 cts. net—The Young 
People’s Bible, Vol. I., Old Testament Stories; 
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Vol. Il., New Testament Stories; each illus., per 
vol., 50 ets. net.— Good Bird, the Indian, by Gilbert 
L. Wilson, illus., 40 cts. net.— “Never Old” Bible 
Stories, retold for the Children, 4 titles, each illus., 
25 ets. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Beth’s Wonder Winter, by Marion Ames Taggart, 
illus., $1.25 net.— Wild Kindred of Fur, Feather, 
and Fin, by Jean M. Thompson, $1.25 net.— In 
Camp at Fort Brady, by Lewis E. Theiss, $1. net.— 
Boy Scouts in the White Mountains, by Walter P. 
Eaton, $1. net.— Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess, School- 
mates, by Amy E. Blanchard, $1. net.— Cinders, the 
young apprentice of the steel mills, by Hugh C. 
Weir, $1. net.— Little Stories for Little People, 50 
ets. net. (W. A. Wilde Co.) 

On and Off Shore, by George Whitefield D’Vys, illus., 
$1.25 net.— The Three River Kids, by Frank H. 
Cheley, illus., $1. net.— Four-footed Folk, by Eliza- 
beth Gordon, illus., $1, net.— Billy and Bumps, by 
Katharine Kavanaugh, illus., 35 cts. net. (Metho- 
dist Book Concern.) 

The Totem of Black Hawk, by Everett McNeil, illus., 
$1.20 net.— The Last Raid, by Byron A. Dunn, 
illus., $1.10 net.—“Dame Curtsey’s” Book of 
Games for Children, 50 cts. net. (A. C. MeClurg 
& Co.) 

Josephine, a story of the Civil War, by Elizabeth 
Cummings, illus., $1.25 net.— The Double D’s, by 
Mrs. Frank Lee, illus., $1. net.— The Golden Goblet, 
by Jay T. Stocking, illus., $1. net.— The Children’s 
Bread, addresses to children, by John Edgar Park, 
75 ets. net.— Bird Friends of a Country Doll, by 
Caroline 8S. Allen, illus. in color, 50 ets. net.— The 
Animal School, and other stories, by Frances W. 
Danielson, 50 ets. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

The Forest Ring, a fairy fantasy, by William C. De 
Mille, illus. in color by Harold Sichel, $2. net.— 
Cinderella, the story told by Githa Sowerby and 
illus. by Millicent Sowerby, $2.50 net.— Wings and 
the Child, by E. Nesbit, Mrs. Nesbit Bland, illus., 
$1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Diamond Story Book, by Penrhyn Wingfield Cous- 
sens, illus, in color, $1.50 net.— Imagina, by Julia 
Ellsworth Ford, $1.50 net.— The Treasure Finders, 
or How the Adventurers of Four Centuries Found 
a New Land, by Oliver Clay, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Let’s Go to the Zoo, by Grace G. Drayton, $1. net.— 
The Peggy and Pussy Book, by Mary A. Hays, 
illus. in color, 50 ets, net.— Strange Playmates, by 
Martha Strong Turner, illus., 50 ets. net. (Duffield 
& Co.) 

The Boy Scouts’ Roll of Honor, by Eric Wood, illus., 
$1.25 net.— Emancipation, Betty in Search of a 
Career, by Dorothy A. Beckett Terrell, illus., $1.25 
net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Fairy Book Series, by Andrew Lang, cheaper edition, 
25 vols., illus., per vol. $1. net. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Remember Rhymes, by A. A. and E. B. Knipe, illus., 
$1.25 net.— Playtime Melody Library, illus. in 
color, 50 ets. net. (Hearst’s International Library 
Co.) 

Lady Rumdidoodledum’s Children, a book of fairy 
tales, by S. B. Dinkelspiel, $1. net. (Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald, Ine.) 

Carl Hall of Tait, by E. T. Tomlinson, $1.25 net.— 
World Stories Retold, two hundred stories, by 
William James Sly, Ph.D., $1. net. (American 
Baptist Publication Society.) 

Told by the Camp Fire, by F. H. Cheley, 75 cts. net.— 
How to Hold a Job, counsel to boys, by H. L. Piner, 
10 ets. net. (Association Press.) 

Indian Days of the Long Ago, Indian life and Indian 
lore, by Edward S. Curtis, illus. (World Book Co.) 





LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 116 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Frémont and °49. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. 
Illustrated in color, etc., Rape 8vo, 547 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. et. 

Joseph Conrad. By Richard Curie. 8vo, 245 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

GUbert and Sullivan and Their Operas. 
Cellier and Cunningham Bridgeman. 
large &vo, 443 pages. Little, 
$3.50 net. 

The Life and Times of Cleopatra: Suen of Egypt. 
By Arthur E. P. B. Weigall. Illustrated, ores 
8vo, 410 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. ‘50 net. 

More Than Conquerors. By Ariadne Gilbert. Illus- 
wea 12mo, 423 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

Fam War Correspondents. B F. Lauriston 
Bullard. Illustrated, en 8vo, 437 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. net. 

© Prophets of To-da 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 1 mo, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Barnardo as I Knew Him. By A. R. Neuman 
(one of his staff). 16mo, 130 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 


af Francois 
lustrated, 
Brown & Co. 


By Edwin E. Slosson, 
299 pages. Little, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Little Women Letters from the House of Alcott. 
Selected by Jessie Bonstelle and Marian de 
Forest. Il ake - 197 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The Author's Craft. By a Bennett. 12mo, 124 
pages. George H. Doran Co. 75 cts. net. 

On Acting. By Brander Matthews. ae 90 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 
Criticism. Ww. C. Brownell. 16mo, 85 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


Three Modern Piays from the French: Lavedan's 
The Prince D’Aurec; Lemaitre’s The Pardon; 
and Donnay’s The Other Danger. With Preface 
by Clayton Hamilton. 12mo, 272 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Single Hound: Poems of a Lifetime. By Emily 
Dickinsen; with Introduction by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi. 12mo, 151 pages. Little, Brown 

Co. $1.25 net. 

Poems. By Edward Sandford Martin. 12mo, 213 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912. 12mo, 197 pages. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 net. 

Shakespeare’s Principal Plays. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Tucker Brooke, John Wil- 
liam Cunliffe, and Henry Noble MacCracken. 
Large 8vo. Century Co. $2. net. 

Poems. By John T. McFarland. 
gravure portrait, 12mo, 75 pages. 
Book Concern. 75 cts. net. 

Ballads of Blyndham Town. 3B 
Leland. Large 8vo. Amityville: 


FICTION. 


The Clarion. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. __[Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 417 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The House in Demetrius Road. y J. D. Beresford. 
12mo, 334 pages. George H. a. Co. $1.30 net. 

The Mutiny of the Elsinore. , & Jack London. 
With frontispiece in color, mo, 378 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.35 net. 

12mo, 478 
et. 


With photo- 
Methodist 


Robert DeCamp 
Paul Bailey. 


A Lady of Leisure. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35 n 

They Who Question. 12mo, 342 pages. 
Co. $1.35 net. 

The Ranch at the Wolverine. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 
Brown & Co. $1.30 net. 

The Duke of Oblivion. By John Reed Scott. 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 351 pages. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net 

e Right Tra By Clara. Louise Burnham. With 
trontieplecs in ont, eam 422 pages. Ho ton 
Mifflin Co. $1.2 

The Laughing } manny By Baroness Oresy. 12mo, 

439 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 


Macmillan 


Bower. 
Little, 


With 


By B. M. 
356 pages. 
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With 
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Stene. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Illus- 


aa 12mo, 218 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 


The Copy-cat, and Other Stories. By Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman. ek Yn 12mo, 351 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 ne 

the Staircase. By Frank Reuse, 12mo, 
$31 pages. George H. Doran Co. .25 net. 

Bellamy. By Elinor oe. 12mo, 375 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.3 

Looking after Mg “By Margaret Turnbull. 
Eppeerates, 12mo, 346 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.35 net. 

Tess Harcourt. By Rosamond Napier. 12mo, 314 
pages. George Doran Co. $1.30 net. 

Just around the Corner: Romance en Casserole. 
By Fannie Hurst. Illustrated, 12mo, 361 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

The Rosie World. By Parker Fillmore. Illus- 

trated, 354 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


$1.30 net. 

The Three ers. +d Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
With frontispiece, 1 12mo, 306 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co 

Maid of the Mist. B John Oxenham. 12mo, 317 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.30 net. 

Private Affairs. By Charles McEvoy. pone, 320 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net 

Wild Mustard: A Seven Days Chronicle. By Wil- 
liam Jasper Nicolls. 12mo, 288 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Yourself and the Neighbours. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus. siaaezates, 12mo, 304 pages. Devin- 
Adair Co. $1.2 

Jeas of the meson By Theodore Goodridge Roberts. 
12mo, 329 pages. G.W.DillinghamCo. $1.25 net. 

Médoc in the Moor. By Georgia Willis Read. 12mo, 
219 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net. 

e Mercy of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel. 
12mo, 311 pages. George Doran Co. $1.20 net. 

The Hands of Esau. By Margaret Deland. [Illus- 
ogee 12mo, 86 pages. Harper & Brothers. 

. net. 

The Woman in the Alcove. By Jennette Lee. 
Illustrated, ~ aes 152 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1. net 

How It Ha ppened. By Kate Langley Bosher. 
—- 12mo, 164 pages. Harper & Brothers. 

. net. 

The Lost Boy. By Henry van Dyke. Illustrated, 

16mo, 69 pages. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. net. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. . 
The Old World in the New: The Significance of 
Past and Present Immigration to the American 
People. By Edward Alsworth Ross, LL.D. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 327 pages. Century Co. $2.40 net. 
The Younger Generation. By Ellen Key; trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Arthur G. Chater. 
12mo, 270 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
‘oreigners in Turkey: Their Judicial Status. By 
Phili "Marshall Brown. &vo, 157 pages. Prince- 
ton University Press. $1.25 net. 
American Labor Unions. “ted a Member, Helen 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The Women of A ta By mitanbeth < Cooper. Illus- 
trated, Bore: pages. A. tokes Co. 


$1.50 n 

on to the United States om 1881 
to 1910. _ Samuel Joseph, Ph.D. 8vo, 209 
Bis". ae University Press. Paper, 
.50 ne 








hatograph oF CELEBRITIES | souvent AND SOLD 


Walter R. sat Dum Avenue, Sow Tost 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 


SUNSHINE and ROSES 


By EDWIN P. HAWORTH 
A dainty book of dainty lyrics, smooth-flowing, musical, with the heart 
Sppeal that reaches the readers of Whittier, Longfellow, Riley and Field. 
y boxed to match the four-color, rose-spray, half-silk cover and 
Printed on cream-tinted suede paper, in soft gray with rose-colored border 
of roses. The bookmanship as well as the recognized poetic elegance 
the book a double cmmasiune. Padonna"’ illustration. 

le for gift. Mailed prepaid $1.25. 


ROCKHILL ART PUBLISHERS, 
KANSAS CITY. 


























Always Something New 
A Spring Back Magazine Binder for 25 Cents 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well-known library 
bookbinder of Newark, New Jersey, and Hugh G. 
Buchan, the originator of the famous Buchan Mag- 
azine Binder, have formed a stock company in New 
York City. 

The combined experience of Messrs. Rademaekers 
and Buchan has produced a new Spring Back Mag- 
azine Binder that meets the exact requirements of 
the libraries and reading rooms, and is sold for 
twenty-five cents each for the size of ScRIBNER'S, 
Century and McCture’s; larger sizes accordin ly. 
Ten cents per line extra for the names stam 
gold on the front. 


A sample binder will be sent for thirty cents, 
prepaid—give us a trial—ask for price list. 
RADEMAEKERS-BUCHAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Designers of Special Loose-Leaf Devices and 
Magazine Binders 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY 

















Acatalogue of 3,000 books 
at discount of 50 per cent or 
more sent on application. 

ARGAINS Send for descriptive circular of a 
new edition of Rozet’s THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON COMPANY 
31 WEST 15th STREET, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE OF AMERICANA 


Uncommon Books Relating to Many Phases of 
American History 


CATALOGUE of Books from the Library of 
ANDREW LANG 


In Preparation Sent on Request 


C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 East 59th St., New York 





Americana 


Natural History Catalogues Issued 


F. W. Hodge's “Handbook of North American Indians.” 2 vols. $3.50 
E. H. Eaton’s “Birds of New York.” 2vols. - - - $9.00 
Dr. W. W. Sanger’s “History of Prostitution.” 1 vol. - $2.50 


THE NEW YORK BOOK MART, 30 Lexington Ave., New York 


General Literature 






































GOOD SERVICE 


We have many satisfied customers in all 

of the United States. In addition to our ~ 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing fonety 
books not in stock and making shipments 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call u us for any information 
may wish. e are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


Union ‘Square Norah New York City 
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BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. oar post free. First 
editions, Natural History, Genealogy, etc. ILLIAM BROWN, 
5 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. Established 1877. 








The September COLONNADE 
Primarily an Oriental Issue 

The principal essays are: The story of the Minareh, 
bY Col. Mesrop Nevton, Khan, Aide-de-Camp to 

. L. M. the Shah; Rabindranath Tagore, by Abra- 
ham Sinberg; The Chorales of César Franck, by 
Frederick S. Andrews, of the Damrosch Institute; 
and The Plays of Arthur Schnitzler, by Florence 
G. Jenney, Ph. D., of Vassar College. 

Verse and fiction are contributed by: Arthur Wallace 
Peach, Earl Willoughby Williams, Albert Lewin Morris 
ae. John W. Draper, Carey C.D. Briggs. W- L. Francis, 
C. Hilton-Turvey, and Elmer Elisworth Brown. 

Price: 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. Address: 
ARTHUR H. NASON, Business Manager 
Box 84, University Heights, New York City 








F.M. HOLLY “oot aesentarive 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





thoroughly revised, 75 cents ooo words. Typewriting 
MSS. with euben hy he- Mss. also placed. 


service. LABBERTON CO., 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York ity. 








MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticism. Circulars on request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 14re STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 








ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to ww, your work 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, and profit will 
follow. Let us send you free our beautiful Gqecnpentuate chats 
catalogue. The sigh of it is an aesthetic tonic; its contents will 
be a revelation to you. We offer over too courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 
Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 
THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 








PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 


Send your rejected photoplays to us for correction, revision 
and criticism. Mss. typed, meritorious scripts placed. 
Authors of novels, short stories and books wishing their 
material dramatized and placed in regular photoplay form, 
address us as to your wants. Circular on request. 


REX LITERARY BUREAU 


57 STOCKTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Short-Story Writing 


of 














THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


Eight years successful work for Lecturers, Writers, Club- 
Women, School-Men Debaters. Try our service. 











ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Cetidend, Recah Tool 


Send for Leaflet D 














References: 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


edited and revised. Letters of criticism. Advice as 
to publication. 

Address, ROBERT J. SHORES, Hotel Marie Antoinette 
New York City 

















The Writer’s Placing Service 


MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN, EDITOR 
We are in constant touch with Editors and Publishers and 
can place Literary material of merit. Departments of criti- 
cism, revision, editing, and typewriting. Write for terms. 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 
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INDEX OFFICE, Inc. ™*™ WABASH AVE. 


Compilers of current card a on Dermatology and other 
scientific subjects. 

Bibliographical Research, Indexing, Abstracting, Translating. 
Axse. G. S. JOSEPHSON, Secreta retary. 








Two New Catalogs in Press 


Catalog of Books Relating to American History. Our Fall Clear- 
ance Catalog. This will be found well worth the consideration of 
any librarian or book buyer whe is anxious to make his book 
money go a long way. 

THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Booksellers and Publishers 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











COATS OF ARMS 


Arms of any Arms-bearing family, beautifully done on 
hand-made paper in water-color. Size 10 x 15—$5.00. 
NATHAN VAN PATTEN 


1105 UNION STREET 
SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 











GENEALOGIES 


(Large and Small) 
Compiled, Edited, Printed. Correspondence invited. 
NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
1105 UNION STREET 


SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 











THE MISCELLANY i33,20°%2!7"% 
ael lication devot to 
bibliology.”" Of interest and value to all devotees of “the 


Book Beautiful.” Specimen upon application. One dollar 
per volume of 4 numbers. 


THE MISCELLANY. 
17 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Missouri. 











LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 
Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 


They are made to be used in a typewriter. For 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 














BOOKS ( including Americana, post free 


Secondhand) 
RB. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmummenau, Exe. 





BOOKS 3% Over1 SAUD AED welemnnncnenns Haat ob batt pete. New, 
discount. State wants. Catalogue free. 
bought. FOYLE” 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 





SECONDHAND BOOKS. General Literature. 1st Editions 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 


GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 
BOOKS Prints, Maps arid Magazines Relating to Ireland. 

9 We hold the largest stock in the north of Ireland 
and can supply at short notice any scarce Irish book. Catalogues 


issued. W.H. TAGGART & CO., Irish Booksellers and Gen- 
ealogists, 57 Antrim Road, Belfast, Ireland. 











Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 











The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 





SBruthens f/0L Barbi, ale Muduuad Press 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


. Write for Catalogue, 

















A NEW PENNELL MASTERPIECE 


OUR PHILADELPHIA 
By Elizabeth Robins Peaneli Illustrated by Joseph Pennell 
REGULAR EDITION 


With One Hundred and Five Illustrations from the Li 
Pennell. Quarto. In a box. $7.50 net. Postage 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION 
Author and Artist. With Ten Li 
do not the 


of Joseph 





An intimate personal record in text and in picture of the lives of the famous 
author and artist in the city whose recent story will be to many an absolute sur- 
prise—a city with a brilliant history, great beauty, immense vwalth. Mr. Pen- 
nell's one hundred and five illustrations, made for this volume, will 
be a revelation in their interest and as art inspired by the love of his native town— 
the greatest he has yet accomplished. 


THE TRUE ULYSSES S. GRANT 
By GENERAL CHARLES KING 


24 Wiestrations. Cr. Svo. Buckram, $2.00 act. Half Levant, $5.00 net. Postage extra. 


army man, and Grant, the 
President, are treated with the same regard for truth that characterizes the study 
of Grant, the General 


THE CELEBRATED MADAME CAMPAN 
Lady-in-Waiting to Marie Aatoinetic and Coafidante of Napoleon and His Sister 
By Violette M. Montagu. IMustrated. Octave. Cloth, $3.75 net. 
This book tells the story of the court at Versailles and the Revolution from 
‘s own memoirs, and edited by the present author, 
and follows with the story of N m and his family from conte: 
memoirs and correspondence of Madame Campan with her favorite puri ‘ 
peeategep <e Ghechasaa, Go ave of Louis Bonaparte and the mother of Napo- 
2 4 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
By Majer Arthur Griffiths 
Illustrated with numerous repro- 
ductions from the portraits and 
of De Larouche, 


nee ae 


sates Griffith's new life of Napo- 
leon, while being one of careful histor- 
ical research, is written in a style so 
vivid and forceful, and presents cer- 
tain of Napoleon's life in such 
t, that it is strikingly unlike 
life of the “Little Emperor.” 


COLONIAL MANSIONS of MARYLAND and DELAWARE 
By John Martin Hammond 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
NAPOLEON 


By Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 


le contributions to N. 
literature. 





cagied widely cn cas of Gin mews ver 
ua apoleonic 


bound in 
extra. 


from type which has been distributed. 
This volume is uniform in style and price with others in the Limited Edition 
Series—''Colonial Homes of a and Its borh " “Manors of 
Virginia in Colonial Times,” “Old Time Belles and Cavaliers,” and “Historic 
Homes of New Jersey’’—all of which are now out of print and at a mium. 
Mr. Hammond has gathered his material, pictures, stories, traditions, 
from personal visits and studies at first hand. Much of the literary matter has 
come from private papers and recollecti of d dant 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
ORIENTAL RUG 





A WOMAN IN CHINA 
By Mary Gaunt 


Fully illustrated. Octavo. 
$3.75 net. 


The author of “Alone in West 
Africa,”’ which was probably the most 
successful travel book of 1912, has here 
written a book of thrilling interest. 
Unknown China lives in her pages of 
vivid description. 


Cloth. 
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satiric twentieth century rub our eyes. 
THE WARD of TECUMSEH 
By ttenden 











. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 





PRESS OF THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY 











